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UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


PRESIDENT'S  OFPIC& 


GDrgamzaitott 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Charles  A.  Foresman,  President,  Lewiston. 

Frank  W.  Kettenbach,  Secretary,  Lewiston. 

George  E.  Crum,  Lewiston. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Shaff,  Lewiston. 

C.  Ross  Baker,  D.  D.,  Boise. 

Lewis  S.  Dille,  Caldwell. 

May  L.  Scott,  Boise. 


1— The  Academic  Departments. 

2— The  Training  School  for  Teachers. 

3— The  work  of  the  first  eight  grades  of  the  public 

schools  for  a  limited  number  of  children  in 

the  Training  School. 


&tB*xtm  19115-1906 

Registration Tuesday,  September  12,  1905 

First  Quarter.  .Closes  Friday,  November  17,  1905 

m,      i      •   •        ¥      +-      (Thursday,  Nov.  30,  1905 
Thanksgiving  Vacation  -^  •/       -r^       -'  in« 

)         Friday,  Dec.  1,  1905 

Christmas  Vacation. Begins  Saturday  Dec.  23,  '05 

Exercises  resumed  Tuesday,  January  2,  1906. 

First  Semester.  .Closes  Friday  January  26,  1906 

Second  Semester.  .Begins  Monday,  Jan.  29,  1906 

Washington's  Birthday.  .Thursday,  Feb.  22,  1906 

Third  Quarter Closes  Friday,  April  6,  1906 

Fourth  Quarter ....  Begins  Monday,  April  9,  1906 

Field  Day  Friday,  May  11,  1906 

Memorial  Day Tuesday,  May  30,  1906 

~  ,  1T,        .       (  Sunday,  June  10,  1906 

Commencement  Exercises  {      TTT   ^     T        ,   '    ft„. 

Wed.,  June  13,  1906 


JftaruttQ 

George  H.  Black,  A.  B.  (Toronto),  President. 

Administration  and  Special  Methods. 
*Aurelia  M.  Henry,  A.  B.   (California),  Ph.  D. 
(Yale). 
English  Language  and  Literature. 
Henry  L.  Talkington,  A.  M.  (Drury). 

United    States    History,    Civil    Government, 
State  Constitution  and  School  Law. 
Harry  W.  Hibbard,  B.  S.  (Wisconsin  University 
and  St.  Cloud  Normal). 

Mathematics  and  Physical  Training. 
Charles  M.  Carson,  A.  M.  (Hanover). 

Languages. 
Bessie  E.  Eggeman,  (Thomas  Normal  and  Train- 
ing School). 

Music  and  Drawing. 
*May  G.  Ingersoll,     (Colorado     State     Normal 
School  and  Teachers'  College). 
Manual  Training. 
William  E.  Bishop,    Ph.    B.,    (Oswego    Normal 
School,  Chicago,  Jena). 

Pedagogy  and  Supervisor  of  Training  School. 
Henry  C.  Calhoun,  A.  B.  (Kalamazoo  College) ; 
A.  B.  (Chicago). 

History,  Economics  and  Sociology. 
Earl  S.  Wooster,  B.  S.  (Cortland  Normal  School 
and  Amherst). 
Natural  Science. 

*On  leave  of  absence  during  session  of  1905-1906. 
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Mary  E.  Urch,  A.  B.  (Albion  College,  Chicago). 

Substitute  Teacher  in  English  Department. 
Edith  A.  Bickell,  Ph.  B.    (St.    Cloud    Normal, 
Chicago). 

Training  Teacher,  Primary  Grades. 
Olive  M.  Blanchard,  A.  B.  (Michigan,  Marquette 
Normal). 

Training  Teacher,  Intermediate  Grades. 

iltbrarratt 

Elizabeth  Kettenbach. 

JJrOTptreas  in  %  inrmttortr 

Ida  F.  Hood. 

Stye  draining  ^rijnal 

William  R.  Bishop, 

Supervisor. 
Olive  M.  Blanchard, 

Critic  in  Intermediate  Grades. 
Edith  A.  Bickell, 

Critic  in  Primary  Grades. 
*Mary  G.  Ikgersoll, 

Manual  Training. 


Executive— Mr.  Black,  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Woos- 
ter,  Mr.  Hibbard. 

Literary  Societies— Mr.  Calhoun,  Miss  Urch, 
Miss  Eggeman. 

Social  Events— Mr.  Carson,  Miss  Blancliard, 
Miss  Kettenbach. 

Athletics— Mr.  Hibbard,  Mr.  Bishop,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn. 

Lecture  Course— Mr.  Wooster,  Mr.  Calhoun, 
Miss  Bickell. 

Religious  Life— Mr.  Talkington,  Mrs.  Hood,  Miss 
Urch. 

Assembly— Miss  Urch,  Miss  Eggeman,  Mr.  Car- 
son. 

Library— Miss  Kettenbach,  Miss  Blanchard,  Mr. 
Calhoun. 

Appointments— Mr.  Bishop,  Miss  Bickell,  Mr. 
Hibbard. 


We  realize  that  the  first  duty  of  the  normal 
school  is  to  work  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
schools.  This  purpose  is  therefore  the  determin- 
ing factor  in  regard  to  the  type  of  instruction  of- 
fered and  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  subject 
matter  presented.  To  be  useful  in  the  public 
schools,  teachers  must  have  accurate  knowledge  so 
far  as  the  subject  matter  is  concerned  and  they 
must  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  how  to  teach. 
With  the  enlarged  corps  of  instructors  in  the  train- 
ing school  as  well  as  in  the  academic  department 
the  students  will  have  excellent  opportunities  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  profession  of  teaching. 
The  same  arrangement  provides  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  the  supervision  of  the  work  done  by 
each  student.  Students  must  therefore  prove 
themselves  possessed  of  adequate  culture  and  ed- 
ucational attainment  before  being  granted  either 
the  certificates  or  the  diploma  from  this  institu- 
tion. 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  every  student  will 
come  with  a  well  defined  purpose  and  a  determina- 
tion to  do  something  definite.  The  members  of  the 
faculty  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  work 
both  attractive  and  genuinely  helpful. 
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AnnmmttmmtB 

The  number  of  instructors  during  the  session 
1905-1906  will  be  the  same  as  during  the  session 
which  has  just  closed.  The  English  Department 
will  be  in  charge  of  Miss  Urch  during  the  absence 
of  Miss  Henry,  who  will  spend  the  year  in  study 
in  Europe.  Miss  Ingersoll  also  will  be  absent  one 
year,  returning  to  take  charge  of  the  work  in 
Manual  Training.  The  courses  in  that  department 
will  not  be  offered  until  her  return. 

The  position  of  Training  Teacher  in  the  Pri- 
mary Grades  has  been  accepted  by  Miss  Edith 
A.  Bickell,  who  for  the  last  two  years  has  held 
a  similar  position  in  the  Moorhead  (Minn.)  State 
Normal  School.  Miss  Bickell  received  her  higher 
education  at  St.  Cloud  State  Normal  School  and 
Chicago  University  and  is  a  graduate  of  both  in- 
stitutions. Her  work  in  Minnesota  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally strong  and  she  is  unreservedly  recom- 
mended by  President  Weld,  of  Moorhead  State 
Normal,  under  whom  she  has  worked  for  the  past 
two  years  and  also  by  the  Appointment  Commit- 
tee of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Miss  Olive  M.  Blanchard,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  of  Training  Teacher  in  the 
Intermediate  Grades,  is  a  graduate  of  Marquette 
Normal  School  and  Michigan  University.     She  is 
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an  experienced  teacher  and  an  experienced  critic, 
having  had  charge  of  the  Intermediate  Grades  in 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
Miss  Blanchard  is  strongly  recommended  by  all 
under  whose  supervision  she  has  worked. 

Miss  Urch,  who  will  have  charge  of  the  work 
of  the  English  Department  during  the  session 
1905-1906,  has  for  the  past  two  years  filled  a  sim- 
ilar position  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Michigan.  Miss  Urch  is  highly  recom- 
mended as  an  English  Teacher  and  her  valuable 
experience  in  her  former  positions  has  fitted  her 
especially  for  the  work  in  this  school.  Miss  Urch's 
ability  in  inspiring  students  with  a  love  for  the 
work  of  her  department  and  her  deep  interest  in 
student  affairs  in  general  deserves  especial  men- 
tion. 

Hrjrartmrnts 
During  the  present  vacation  very  important 
improvements  are  being  made  in  many  depart- 
ments.    The   most  conspicuous   being  connected 
with  the  Training  Department  and  the  Science  De- 
I  ment. 

The   Training  Department,   which   has  been 

heretofore  hampered  by  insufficient  accommoda- 

and  equipment,  will  hereafter  be  afforded 

every  opportunity  for  rapid  development.     The 

[ature  set  aside  thirty  thousand  dollars 

for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  commodious 

brick  addition  to  the  main  building  and  this  struc- 

w\]]  be  ready  for  use  during  the  session  1905- 
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1906.  The  building  will  have  ten  class  rooms  and 
a  large  assembly  room  and  will  provide  everything 
essential  to  a  Training  School.  It  will  provide 
ample  accommodations  for  the  work  of  the  eight 
common  school  grades.  Before  the  opening  of  the 
session  in  September,  1905,  a  special  bulletin  will 
be  issued  concerning  the  Training  School.  Appli- 
cations for  the  bulletin  will  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion. 

The  Science  Department  has  been  hampered 
on  account  of  lack  of  space  and  inadequate  equip- 
ment. Before  the  opening  of  next  session  the 
whole  third  floor  of  the  main  building  will  be  fitted 
up  for  this  department  and  will  provide  separate 
rooms  for  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Biology.  The 
same  plan  will  provide  a  large  class  room  for  the 
department.  The  laboratories  will  be  well 
equipped  throughout  with  individual  working 
desks  for  students  and  apparatus  for  independent 
work  by  each  student  in  all  departments  of  the 
science  work.  Laboratory  courses  will  conse- 
quently be  offered  hereafter  in  Geography,  Phy- 
sics, Chemistry,  Botany,  Zoology  and  Physiology. 

Further  announcements  concerning  the  va- 
rious departments  will  be  found  in  the  synopsis 
of  the  courses  offered  for  candidates  for  certifi- 
cates and  diplomas. 

(Enures  of  #tuoxj 

The  courses  of  study  will  remain  essentially 
the  same  as  during  the  session  1904-1905.  For  the 
convenience  of  all  who  may  wish  to  become  candi- 
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dates  for  Five- Year  Certificates,  the  three-year 
course  has  been  outlined  apart  from  the  regular 
course. 

The  Sub-Normal  Course  offered  during  the 
session  1904-1905  has  been  discontinued. 


19054900 

1.    Krgular  (Hours?  of  jFmr  f  ttxx&  for  3Gtfr  liploma 

First  Year- 
Greek  and  Eoman  History ;  U.  S.  History. 

English  I. 

Algebra. 

Zoology ;  Physics  I. 

Music;  Drawing. 
Second  Year— 

Advanced  Algebra;  Advanced  Arithmetic. 

English  II. 

Physical  Geography;  Botany 

Civil  Government;    State    Constitution    and 
School  Law. 

Latin  I. 

Drawing. 
Third  Year— 

Geometry  (Plane  and  Solid). 

English  III. 

Latin  II. 

Physics  II. ;  Physiology. 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  History. 

Music 
Fourth  Year— 

English  History;  Political  Economy. 

Chemistry. 
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English  IV. 

Latin  III.  or  Trigonometry;  Latin  III.  or  As- 
tronomy. 
^Psychology  I. ;  History  of  Education. 
Observation  and  Methods ;  Teaching  I. 
Fifth  Year— 

Advanced  American  History;  Sociology. 
Biology;  Psychology  II. 
English  V.  * 
Teaching  II. 
Music ;  Drawing. 

2.    (Eljr??  $?ar  (Enure?  fur  a  Jfau?  flrar  (Errtiftrat? 

First  Year — 

Greek  and  Eoman  History;  U.  S.  History. 
English  I. 
Algebra. 

Zoology;  Physics  I. 
Music;  Drawing. 
Second  Year— 

Lvanced  Algebra;  Advanced  Arithmetic. 
English  II. 

Physical  Geography;  Botany. 
Civil   Government ;    State    Constitution    and 

School  Law. 
Nature  Study  and  Geography  Methods. 
Drawing. 


[ready  enrolled  as  candidates  for  graduation 
thai    no  change  has  been   made   which   would 
nments   already    made. 


Third  Year- 
Geometry  (Plane  and  Solid). 
English  III. 

Elementary  Psychology;  Teaching  I. 
Physics  II. ;  Physiology. 
Mediaeval  and  Modern  History. 
Music. 

3.    ©it*  (Euurs*  for  &rnmo  ano  Qtytrb  <8rato  &tatr 

Exattrittatum* 

This  course  will  be  offered  as  a  ten-weeks 
course  preceding  the  examinations  of  November, 
February  and  May.  The  subjects  required  for 
Third  Grade  Certificates  are:  Arithmetic,  Gram- 
mar, U.  S.  History,  Civil  Government,  Geography, 
Physiology,  Reading,  Penmanship,  Orthography, 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  and  School  Law. 


Where  two  assignments  appear  together,  the  first  is 
offered  during  the  first  semester  and  the  second  during  the 
second  semester. 
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©Ij?  (ikurBi?  of  §>tnhi$ 

In  framing  the  present  course  of  study  the 
members  of  the  faculty  have  kept  in  mind  the  fact 
that  in  a  normal  school  as  in  any  school  there  is  no 
substitute  for  thorough  and  comprehensive  aca- 
demic work  up  to  the  legitimate  grade  of  the 
school.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  course  presents 
the  various  subjects  in  a  natural  sequence  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  the  proper  balance  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  school.  Believing  that 
it  is  inadvisable  to  introduce  much  professional 
work,  particularly  the  work  in  special  methods, 
until  an  adequate  conception  of  subject  matter  has 
been  assured,  the  professional  work  and  the  prac- 
tice teaching  have  been  introduced  late  in  the 
course.  In  the  case,  however,  of  the  three-year 
course,  a  substitution  has  been  made  in  order  to 
give  all  who  may  wish  to  secure  elementary  certi- 
ficates an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  daily  work  of  a  school  before  they  commence 
their  work  as  teachers.  This  same  arrangement 
enables  the  faculty  to  pass  more  intelligently  upon 
the  merits  of  applicants  for  five  year  certificates 
as  their  work  as  teachers  has  been  tested  for  at 
least  twenty  weeks  in  the  Training  School. 

As  the  state  looks  to  the  normal  schools  to 
prepare  its  teachers,  it  lias  been  deemed  advisable 
to  offer  greater  opportunities  to  those  who  desire 
to  teach,  by  arranging  to  prepare  students  foi- 
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the  state  examinations.  These  courses  it  will  be 
noticed,  commence  ten  weeks  before  each  of  the 
examinations. 

The  following  information  is  given  regarding 
the  amount  of  work  covered  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  regular  course  in  order  to  enable 
prospective  students  to  plan  their  work  to  better 
advantage. 

English  language  txnh  Storatttr? 

Miss  Henry.        Miss  Urch. 
English  I.— Literature  and  Rhetoric. 

Five  hours  a  week  throughout  the  first  year. 
A  course  of  forty  weeks. 
First  Semester— 

Kittredge  and  Arnold,  "Elements  of  Compo- 
sition" is  used  as  a  guide.  The  student  has  daily 
written  exercises.  A  critical  study  is  made  of 
Lowell's  "Sir  Launfal"  and  Scott's  "Ivanhoe." 
Second  Semester— 

Continuation  of  the  daily  composition  work. 
A  critical  study  is  made  of  Scott's  "Lady  of  the 
Lake"  and  Eliot's  "Silas  Marner." 

Reports  on  supplementary  reading  are  re- 
quired at  stated  intervals. 

English  II.— A  study  of  the  Classic  Myths. 

Four  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.     A 
course  of  forty  weeks. 
First  Semester— 

A  study  of  the  classic  elements  in  English 
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Literature,  based  upon  Gayley's  "Classic  Myths.' ' 
Detailed  work  in  Homer's  "Iliad"  and  "Odys- 
sey;" supplementary  reading  of  Virgil's  "Ae- 
neid"  and  assigned  Greek  Tragedies  in  English 
translation. 
Second  Semester— 

Critical  study  of  four  English  classics.  In 
the  session  1905-1906— "Julius  Caesar,"  "Mer- 
chant of  Venice,"  Tennyson's  "Princess"  and 
Burke's  "Conciliation  with  America." 

Written  reports  on  assigned  reading  are  re- 
quired at  stated  intervals. 

English  III.— American  Literature. 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.    A 
course  of  forty  weeks. 
First  Semester— 

The  principal  authors  since  colonial  times: 
Franklin,  Cowper,  Irving,  Emerson,  Hawthorne, 
Bryant;  Weekly  papers  on  related  subjects  and 
collateral  reading. 

Texts :    Abernethy's  "American  Literature." 
American  Prose  and  American  Poems. 
Second  Semester— 

Longfellow,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Thoreau  and 
the  chief  contemporary  writers.  Painter's  "Fun- 
damentals of  Literary  Criticism"  is  taken  as  a 
text. 

Collateral  reading  and  weekly  papers  are  re- 
quired. 
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English  IV.— English  Literature. 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.    A 
course  of  forty  weeks. 
First  Semester— 

A  study  of  English  classics  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  Stopford  Brooke, 
"English  Literature,"  Beowulf  (in  modern  Eng- 
lish), Chaucer's  Prologue  and  "Knight's  Tales," 
Spenser's  "Fairie  Queen"  canto  I-IV  and  Shakes- 
peare's "Hamlet"  will  be  studied  during  the  ses- 
sion 1905-1906. 
Second  Semester- 
Classics  from  the  accession  of  James  to  Ed- 
ward VII.  Lyle's  "From  Milton  to  Tennyson," 
Milton's  "Paradise  Lost,"  Addison's  "Crit- 
icisms on  Milton."  Goldsmith's  "She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,"  Macaulay's  "Essays  on  Scott  and 
Burns." 

Reports  on  assigned  readings  and  bi-weekly 
themes  are  required. 

English  V. 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
First  Semester— 

English  Dramatists  with  especial  reference  to 
Shakespeare.     Texts:      Dowden's    "Shakespeare 
Primer,"  Best  Elizabethan  Plays. 
Second  Semester— 

Nineteenth  Century  Poets. 
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Satin 

Mk.  Carson. 
Latin  I.— Second  Year  Work. 

Five  hours  a  week.    A  course  of  40  weeks. 

The  work  of  the  first  year  includes  a  thorough 
drill  in  the  inflection  of  verbs  and  the  declension 
of  nouns,  pronouns  and  adjectives;  a  study  of  the 
common  rules  of  syntax  accompanied  by  contin- 
uous practice  in  applying  them  in  writing  Latin; 
the  acqusition  of  as  extensive  a  vocabulary  as  is 
consistent  with  thoroughness;  the  translation  into 
English  of  Latin  sentences  and  of  several  pages 
of  connected  discourse;  translation  of  simple 
Latin  at  sight. 

The  students  are  encouraged  to  trace  Eng- 
lish derivatives  from  the  Latin. 

The  text  used  is  Tuell  and  Fowler,  ''Begin- 
ning Latin.' ' 

Latin  II.— Third  Year  Work. 

Five  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Greenongh,  D'Ooge  and  Daniel's  "Second 
5Tear  Latin"  accompanied  by  Daniel's  "New 
Latin  Composition,"  and  Bennett's  "Latin 
Grammar"  are  used. 

The  second  year  of  Latin  is  an  interesting 
variation  from  a  full  year's  reading  of  Caesar's 
Commentaries.  It  embraces  easy  Latin  stories, 
fables,    myths,   biographies   and    selections   from 
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Caesar's  Gallic  Wars  equivalent  to  four  books. 
The  work  of  the  second  year  includes,  in  addition 
to  prepared  translations,  sight  translations  of 
both  Latin  and  of  simple  prose;  systematic  study 
of  syntax  based  upon  the  principles  illustrated  in 
the  text  rend;  the  translation  into  Latin  of  sen- 
tences illustrating  these  principles  and  of  easy 
continuous  prose  based  on  the  selections  read. 

Such  references  will  be  made  to  history  and 
antiquities  as  are  necessary  to  render  the  content 
of  the  text  clear. 

Latin  III.— Fourth  Year  Work. 

Five  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  four  orations  of  Cicero  against  Catiline, 
the  oration  for  the  Manilian  Law  and  the  Oration 
for  Archias  will  be  read  during  the  year.  Sys- 
tematic study  of  syntax  continues  throughout  the 
year  and  exercises  in  translating,  into  Latin,  de- 
tached sentences  and  continuous  prose  based  upon 
the  author. 

Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  uses  of 
the  subjunctive  mood. 

The  history  and  the  political  and  social  life 
of  the  Romans  receive  much  attention. 

The  texts  used  are :  ' '  Cicero 's  Orations  and 
Letters,"  Allen  and  Greenough;  "New  Latin 
Composition,' '  Daniel;  "Latin  Grammar,"  Ben- 
nett. 
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Mr.  Hibbard. 

"No  subject  loses  more  than  mathematics  in  being  dis- 
sociated from  its  history." 

Elementary  Algebra: 

This  course  is  offered  daily,  to  first  year  stu- 
dents, who  have  had  preparation  in  algebra  equiv- 
alent to  the  beginning  algebra  of  the  eighth  grade. 
It  embraces  the  work  as  outlined  in  Beman  and 
Smith's  Academic  Algebra.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  factoring  and  its  application  to  the 
solution  of  certain  kinds  of  quadratic  equations. 
Throughout  the  course  the  student  is  kept  in  touch 
with  the  practical  side  of  the  subject  and  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  solution  and  interpretation  of  the 
equation  in  whatever  form  it  may  appear.  To  aid 
in  this  particular  work,  the  student  is  required 
to  provide  himself  with  coordinate  paper  which  is 
used  in  the  graphic  representation  of  equations. 

Advanced  Algebra: 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  Algebra 
of  the  first  year  and  is  offered  daily  the  first  sem- 
ester of  the  second  year.  The  text  book  used  is  the 
"New  Higher  Algebra,  Part  11.,"  by  Webster 
Wells.  The  work  is  supplemented  by  Leighton's 
Review  Exercises"  and  VanVelzer  and  Seh- 
jhter's  "Logarithm  Tables." 

The  course   is   intended  to  give    students  a 
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thorough  working  knowledge  of  algebra  and  no 
student  will  be  allowed  to  complete  the  course  who 
shows  a  lack  of  preparation  in  the  first  year's 
work.  In  addition  to  first  year  algebra  the  student 
must  have  some  knowledge  of  elementary  physi- 
cal science  as  the  subject  of  ratio,  proportion  and 
variation  is  studied  in  connection  with  its  appli- 
cation to  physical  science. 

Advanced  Arithmetic  and  Methods  : 

For  regular  students  the  course  in  Arithme- 
tic and  Method  follows  immediately  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  advanced  Algebra,  for  other  students 
it  may  be  taken  either  semester  whenever  a  suffi- 
cient number  desire  it. 

The  course  is  offered  daily  the  second  semes- 
ter of  the  second  year  and  uses  Beman  and 
Smith 's  ' '  New  Higher  Arithmetic  "asa  text,  with 
Smith's  "Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics/' 
and  McLellan  and  Dewey's  "Psychology  of  Num- 
ber ' '  as  reference  books.  The  history  of  the  sub- 
ject is  carefully  studied  and  the  student  is  led  to 
see  the  two  main  reasons  for  the  teaching  of  Arith- 
metic. The  method  work  is  closely  correlated  with 
that  of  the  Training  School.  Plans  are  made  by 
the  students  and  worked  out  with  beginning 
classes  in  the  Training  School. 

The  practical  side  of  Arithmetic  is  enlarged 
upon,  as  far  as  possible,  by  requiring  the  solution 
of  many  problems  that  relate  to  the  every  day 
business  life  of  mankind. 
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Plane  and  Solid  Geometry: 

The  course  is  offered  daily  throughout  the 
third  year.  Beman  and  Smith's  "New  Plane  and 
Solid  Geometry"  is  used  as  a  text.  Twenty-eight 
weeks  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  Plane  Geometry 
and  twelve  to  the  study  of  Solid  Geometry. 

The  work  is  supplemented  by  Cajori,  Ball  and 
Gow's  Histories  of  Mathematics  and  also  Hal- 
sted's  "Metrical  Geometry.  Special  problems  are 
prepared  by  the  department  and  each  student  is 
required  to  hand  in  a  set  of  his  own  as  often  as 
once  a  month.  Each  student  is  also  required  to 
provide  himself  with  a  straight  edge  and  pair  of 
compasses.  For  special  work  the  school  provides 
an  Arm  Protractor  and  Goniometer. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  help  the  student 
to  a  logical  way  of  thinking,  and  to  this  end  the 
solution  of  numerous  practical  problems  in  an 
original  way  is  encouraged  and  insisted  upon 
from  the  beginning. 

Trigonometry.— T) ally,  first  semester-Fourth 
year. 

Text— Plane  Trigonometry— Taylor. 

On  account  of  the  large  amount  of  computa- 
1  Son  necessary  in  the  solution  of  the  practical  prob- 
lems of  trigonometry,  the  logarithm  table  is  re- 
viewed and  its  use  insisted  upon  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

That  the  beginner  may  not  become  confused, 
at  first,  only  such  work  is  done  with  trigonometric 
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ratios  and  angular  analysis  as  relates  to  the  arith- 
metical part  of  the  science. 

Practical  applications  are  made  to  astronomy, 
physics  and  surveying. 

Astronomy.— Daily,  second  semester— Fourth 
year. 

Text— Lessons  in  Astronomy.— Young. 

The  course  is  primarily  intended  to  awaken 
the  students'  interest  in  the  universe,  and  secon- 
darily to  lay  a  broader  foundation  for  work  in 
geography. 

In  addition  to  the  recitations,  field  work  is 
done  in  Uranography,  and  the  students  become 
familiar  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  planets, 
and  many  of  the  more  important  constellations. 

Teachers  '  Review  Course.— Any  Text.  The 
object  of  the  course  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  ex- 
aminations. It  is  offered  ten  weeks  prior  to  every 
county  examination. 

Btlmtt 

Mr.  Wooster. 

The  work  of  the  department  has  been  ar- 
ranged with  the  idea  of  making  it  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible a  unit.  In  the  main,  the  work  of  each  semester 
is  arranged  on  a  basis  which  considers  the  work  of 
all  the  semesters  that  precede. 

The  general  basis  of  the  work  is  that  of  six 
hours  of  laboratory  work  and  two  of  recitation  or 
lecture  each  week.  Students  who  make  application 
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for  advanced  standing  should  keep  in  mind  this 
fact  and  be  as  explicit  as  possible  in  their  state- 
ments concerning  the  work  already  done. 

Students  are  strongly  advised  to  keep  to  the 
regular  sequence  of  the  course  and  may  not  elect 
out  of  that  order  unless  definite  arrangements  to 
that  end  have  been  made  with  those  in  charge  of 
the  work. 

Students  are  also  strongly  urged  to  keep  con- 
stantly in  mind  that  the  most  valuable  work  is  that 
done  in  preparation  for  the  daily  exercises.  Much 
of  the  credit  marked  for  courses  will  depend  upon 
the  evidences  shown  of  thoughtful  and  persistent 
work,  day  by  day. 

11— Zoology— First  Year  Work. 

Eight  hours  a  week  for  one  semester. 

Text— Cotton's  "Descriptive  Zoology." 

The  course  will  be  based  very  largely  on  labo- 
ratory and  field  work.  Approximately  three- 
fourths  of  the  time  will  be  spent  on  laboratory 
work  but  this  may  be  varied  as  circumstances  de- 
mand. 

After  a  little  work  with  some  common  insect 
to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  method  of  work, 
the  real  work  of  the  term  will  begin.  The  first 
half  of  this  will  be  a  general  survey  of  the  inverte- 
brate type  forms  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
their  structure  and  life  processes.  The  student 
will  be  required  to  make  mauy  simple  outline 
drawings  of  the  structures  studied  and  will  be  en- 
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couraged  in  using  his  own  judgment  in  determin- 
ing just  what  drawings  are  important  and  just 
how  much  detail  should  be  shown  in  the  drawings. 
The  forms  studied  are  those  that  are  typical  of 
the  prominent  groups,  the  greater  number  being 
chosen  from  forms  native  to  this  locality. 

The  relation  of  the  forms  to  their  surround- 
ings will  be  studied  in  the  field.  Another  object  of 
the  field  work  is  the  preparation  of  teachers  for 
Nature  Study.  This  course  will  give  teachers 
much  of  the  academic  side  of  a  Nature  Study 
course. 

12.— Physics  I.— First  Year  Work. 

Eight  hours  a  week  for  one  semester. 

Text  Higgins'  "Lessons  in  Physics." 
Notebook-sheets  furnished  by  the  department 
to  fit  the  "Begal"  Note  Book  Cover.   (Parts  of 
"Physics  Manual,"  by  Conrad). 

The  course  is  based  on  laboratory  work.  It 
is  intended  to  give  the  student  such  a  practical, 
working  familiarity  with  the  simpler  laws  and 
principles  of  elementary  natural  science  as  will 
enable  him  to  do  intelligent  work  in  the  courses 
following.  It  is  also  a  preparation  for  the  course 
in  Advanced  Physics.  (31). 

21.— Physical  Geography. -Second  year  work. 

Eight  hours  a  week  for  one  semester. 
Text— Tarr's  "Elementary  Physical  Geogra- 
phy." 
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Notebook-sheets  furnished  by  the  department. 

The  course  will  consist  of  text  book  work  and 
laboratory  work.  The  laboratory  work  will  be 
made  up  of  simple  experiments  in  the  laboratory 
and  of  observations  extending  over  the  whole  term, 
as  well  as  the  usual  field  work. 

The  work  will  be  conducted  with  the  teacher 
of  the  grades  in  mind. 

The  library  is  well  supplied  with  works  of 
reference  along  this  line  and  students  will  be  re- 
quired to  familiarize  themselves  with  many  of 
these  by  systematic  reading. 

22— Botany.— Second  Year  Work. 

Eight  hours  a  week  for  one  semester. 

The  general  plan  of  the  course  is  that  indi- 
cated for  the  study  of  Elementary  Zoology.  Much 
field  work  is  required  on  plant  relations,  plant  so- 
cieties and  ecology  in  general. 

31— Physics  II. — Third  Year  Work. 

Eight  hours  a  week  for  one  semester. 

Courses  required— Physics  I.,  Advanced  Al- 
gebra. 

As  in  course  12  the  work  will  be  based  on 
laboratory  work.  It  will  be  a  continuation  and 
elaboration  of  that  course.  Independent,  individ- 
ual  work  of  a  quantitative  nature  will  be  required 
ns  far  as  the  equipment  of  the  laboratory  will 
permit. 
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32.— Physiology— Third  year  work. 

Eight  hours  a  week  for  one  semester. 

Courses  required— 11-12. 

The  course  will  comprise  a  more  detailed 
study  of  the  subject  than  is  taken  in  the  grades  and 
will  be  made  a  laboratory  course  as  far  as  the  ma- 
terials at  hand  will  warrant. 

41.— Chemistry— Fourth  year  work. 

Ten  hours  a  week  for  one  year. 

Text— Ne well's  "Descriptive  Chemistry." 

Courses  required— 12,  21,  31,  Advanced  Al- 
gebra. 

This  course  presupposes  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  courses  required  and  a  fair  degree  of  ability 
to  do  really  clear,  concise,  scientific  work  in  the 
laboratory. 

During  the  year  a  careful  study  will  be  made 
of  the  most  important  elements  and  compounds, 
giving  as  much  attention  to  detail  as  time  will 
permit. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  year  the  class  will 
investigate  some  of  the  simpler  elements  of  quali- 
tative and  quantitative  analysis  and  make  a  num- 
ber of  easy  determinations. 

A  large  number  of  the  latest  text  and  refer- 
ence books  have  been  added  to  the  library  and 
students  will  be  encouraged  to  do  much  reading 
along  the  lines  of  practical  processes  of  Chemistry 
and  also  along  the  line  of  Historical  Chemistry. 
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51.— Biology— Fifth  year  work. 

Eight  hours  a  week  for  one  semester. 

Courses  required— 11,  22. 

The  course  presupposes  a  good  knowledge  of 
Elementary  Zoology  and  Botany.  The  time  is 
spent  in  laboratory  investigations  of  biological 
problems  and  in  reading  references  upon  these 
problems. 

Tt  will  also  be  a  preparation  for  the  course  in 
Psychology  that  follows. 

2- A.— Geography  and  Nature  Study— Sub- 
stitute course  in  the  second  year  for  candidates 
for  the  five  year  certificate.  Taken  in  place  of 
Latin  I. 

Five  hours  a  week  for  one  year. 

Courses  required— 11,  12. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  put  the  prospective 
teacher  in  possession  of  a  knowledge  of  what  work 
to  do  for  a  class  and  some  knowledge  of  the  method 
of  presenting  the  subject.  The  relation  of  the 
course  to  the  other  courses  is  discussed.  Lessons 
are  planned  and  model  lessons  observed.  Simple 
experiments  are  illustrated  and  excursions  made 
to  points  of  interest  in  the  region  near  at  hand. 
The  course  deals  with  the  subject  matter  as  well 
as  method. 
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lEbttratinn 

Mr.  Bishop. 
1.    iElruumtarg  Psgrljuiogy  mxb  (&tntm[  itoijafoi 

One  semester.  Open  to  regular  students  of 
the  fourth  year  and  to  candidates  for  five  year 
certificates. 

This  course  presents  some  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Psychology  and  brings  to  the  student 
such  truths  as  will  enable  him  to  judge  intelli- 
gently concerning  the  merits  of  a  method  of  teach- 
ing. 

James'  " Talks  to  Teachers,' '  Dexter ,;s  "Psy- 
chology in  the  Schoolroom,"  Halleck's  "Educa- 
tion of  the  Central  Nervous  System,"  and  Titch- 
ener's  "Primer  of  Psychology,"  are  the  texts 
most  used  for  the  work  in  Psychology  and  McMur- 
ry's  "General  Method"  and  "Method  of  the  Re- 
citation" together  with  DeGarmo's  "Essentials 
of  Method"  are  taken  as  a  basis  of  the  work  in 
General  Methods.  Several  books  are  used  for 
reference  reading  in  connection  with  the  solution 
of  assigned  problems. 

Z.    Qlfj* org  attb  JJrartirf  of  ©rarijtng 

One  semester.     Teaching  three  semesters. 

Preliminary  to  the  actual  teaching  in  the 
Training  School  there  will  be  a  course  of  at  least 
ten  weeks  in  observation  and  discussion  of  lessons 
given  by  the  Training  Teachers  and  the  teachers 
in  training. 
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The  observation  of  model  lessons  in  the  Train- 
ing School  and  the  planning  of  lessons  for  the  dif- 
ferent grades  together  with  the  actual  work  of 
teaching  gradually  enables  the  student  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  the  everyday  duties  of  the 
teacher. 

3,  l^iaianj  ano  PjtioBopljg  of  iEouratum 

One  semester.  Second  semester  of  the  fourth 
year. 

A  study  of  the  great  educators,  their  ideals 
and  the  reforms  which  they  inaugurated.  The  re- 
lation of  the  educational  ideals  and  systems  of 
the  past  to  those  of  our  present  time.  The  influ- 
ence which  the  doctrine  of  evolution  has  exerted  in 
the  realm  of  education.  The  comparative  study 
of  systems  past  and  present  and  the  investigation 
of  the  present  status  of  our  educational  system. 

Text— Seeley's  "History  of  Education." 

4.  Abtmttrrb  gfiijrlfolflgi} 

This  course  is  intended  to  present  in  a  more 
scientific  connection  the  problems  which  necessi- 
tate a  more  intensive  study  of  the  subject.  The 
student  comes  into  contact  with  the  more  recent 
methods  of  investigation  and  the  results  of  the 
study  of  physiological  psychology  and  genetic  psy- 
chology. 

James'  "Briefer  Course";  Royce's  "Outlines 
of  Psychology"  and  Titchener's  "Experimental 
Psychology"  are  taken  as  a  basis  for  the  work 


but  constant  reference  is  made  to  the  many  refer- 
ence works  in  the  library. 


Mr.  Calhoun.  Mr.  Talkington. 

I.    MniUb  &m?a  ^taiuru— Mr.  ©aUuugtmt 

First  Year.  Five  hours.  First  or  Second  Sem- 
ester. 

A  new  class  will  be  organized  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  semester.  This  course  is  open  to  all 
who  have  completed  the  United  States  History  of 
the  eighth  grade  or  the  equivalent  in  the  sub-nor- 
mal course. 

The  course  will  be  taken  up  under  the  follow- 
ing four  headings :  Discoveries  and  Colonization 
1492-1756.  Origin  and  establishment  of  the  Nation 
1756-1813.  The  -Conflict  between  Slavery  and  Na- 
tionality 1831-1865,  and  Eeconstruction  and  Na- 
tional Growth. 

Riggs'  "Studies  in  U.  S.  History' '  will  be 
used  as  a  guide  and  Montgomery's  "Student's 
American  History"  will  be  used  as  a  text. 

The  U.  S.  History  of  Course  3  will  be  a  short 
review  course  of  ten  weeks  preparatory  for  the 
state  examinations  in  that  subect. 

3.    CSrwk  ^iatoru— Mr.  (EaUjnmt 

First  year.  Five  hours.  First  half  of  first 
semester  or  first  half  of  second  semester. 
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The  course  will  be  required  of  students  of  the 
first  year,  and  such  of  the  advanced  students  as 
have  not  had  the  courses  in  General  History  re- 
quired for  entrance. 

The  civilization  of  Greece  as  a  whole,  and  the 
contrast  between  the  forms  as  shown  in  Athens 
and  Sparta  will  be  emphasized.  The  lack  of  strong 
national  government;  the  city-state;  the  Persian 
Wars ;  the  Peloponnesian  War ;  the  laws,  customs, 
art,  literature,  religion  and  philosophies  will  be 
carefully  studied.  Eeference  books  in  the  library 
will  be  used. 

3.  iSmnan  ^istary— Mr.  (Ealljmm 

First  Year.  Five  Hours.  Second  half  of  first 
semester  or  second  half  of  second  semester. 

This  course  will  follow  Greek  History,  and  is 
required  of  first  year  students. 

The  history  of  Rome  will  be  studied,  begin- 
ning at  753  B.  C.  and  closing  with  476  A.  D.  The 
course  will  include  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
growth  of  Rome,  the  Punic  Wars,  the  provincial 
system,  the  civil  wars,  the  "Age  of  Augustine,' ' 
and  the  later  empire.  The  Roman  laws,  the  liter- 
ature and  religion,  as  well  as  the  causes  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  Rome,  will  be  studied  with  the 
use  of  reference  books  in  the  library. 

4.  (Eiiiil  flSnliprttment— fBr.  <E:t.U;inntmt 

Second  Year.    Five  hours.    First  Semester. 
A  new  class  will  be  organized  at  the  beginning 
of  each  semester. 
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The  work  first  considers  the  origin  of 
a  township  or  precinct,  a  county  and  a  state. 
The  different  types  of  governments  are  next  con- 
sidered and  the  steps  in  the  development  of  the 
American  Government  from  the  Colonial  Charter 
to  the  United  States  Constitution  are  noted.  The 
Constitution  is  then  considered,  clause  by  clause, 
and  treated  in  the  light  of  its  origin  and  its  prac- 
tical application  during  our  national  existence. 
While  the  subject  is  intimately  connected  with  his- 
tory, it  is  no  less  closely  associated  with  current 
politics.  The  students  are  allowed  to  organize  a 
mock  convention  or  House  of  Eepresentatives  and 
go  through  the  form  of  electing  a  U.  S.  Senator. 
They  are  encouraged  to  gain  a  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  the  procedure  in  a  court  room  and  through 
the  medium  of  the  press,  note  the  application  of 
the  Constitution  to  the  various  questions  of  state 
and  national  importance. 

5.  &iat*  (CmiBtUuitmt  u  nb  Bcl}aai  Sato 

Second  Year.    Five  hours.    Second  semester. 

Five  recitations  a  week  for  one  semester.  Ten 
weeks  will  be  devoted  to  each  subject. 

This  course  brings  the  student  into  touch  with 
the  affairs  of  his  own  state  in  particular  and  gives 
an  opportunity  to  all  teachers  to  become  familiar 
with  the  School  Law  before  entering  upon  the  ac- 
tive work  of  teaching. 

6.  fflcbta?bal  Ijistflri] — £3r.  (Calljnun 

Third  Year.    Five  hours.    First  semester. 
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Courses  2  and  3  prerequisite.  This  course 
includes  the  years  of  European  history  between 
476  A.  D.  and  1492  A.  D.  The  location  of  the 
Teutonic  tribes  in  the  empire,  and  their  fusion 
with  the  Eomans  will  be  noted  in  the  contrast  of 
their  laws,  customs  and  morals.  The  class  will 
study  the  growth  of  Christianity  and  the  appear- 
ance of  an  organized  church,  the  crusades,  the 
monastic  life,  and  the  rise  of  the  new  nations.  Ref- 
erence work  in  the  library  will  continue  through- 
out the  semester.  The  instructor  will  give  informal 
lectures  during  the  course  on  special  topics. 

7.    fl&abtm  fEftatnrg— Mr.  (EaMfoun 

Third  year.    Five  hours.  Second  semester. 

Courses  2,  3  and  6  prerequisite. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  6  and 
is  designed  to  lead  the  student  into  the  history  of 
modern  times,  beginning  with  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World  (1492),  the  conflict  for  supremacy  in 
Europe,  involving  Spain,  France  and  England, 
will  be  studied  through  the  history  of  each  sepa- 
rate nation.  This  will  require  the  students  to  do 
considerable  work  in  source-books  which  have  been 
added  to  the  library.  The  period  of  discovery,  the 
decline  of  the  church,  the  period  of  the  "Renais- 
sance" and  the  French  Revolution,  will  be  given 
special  study. 

Papers  will  be  prepared  by  the  class  on  as- 
signments given  out  by  the  instructor.  Each  stu- 
dent,  before  passing  the  course,  must  have  a  good 
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understanding  of  the  present  government  of  each 
of  the  European  nations,  as  well  as  the  great  move- 
ments of  the  nations,  the  social  upheavals,  and 
recent  territorial  changes. 

fl.    Etujltalj  lljtHtnrij— iHr.  (Mijmut 

Fourth  year.    Four  hours.    First  secester. 

Courses  2,  3,  6  and  7  prerequisite. 

This  course  gives  special  attention  to  the 
growth  of  the  English  nation  from  the  earliest 
times.  The  constitutional  development  will  be 
given  prominence,  in  order  to  give  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  the  later  work  in  American  History 
(Course  10).  The  " Magna  Charta"  will  be  studied 
through  the  sources  recently  had  from  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  The  growth  of  the  power  of  the  Com- 
mons, the  struggle  between  the  kings  and  the  Com- 
mons, the  political  revolution  (1649-1660),  and  the 
demand  of  the  people  in  1689,  will  be  prominent 
points  dwelt  on  in  this  course.  The  students  will 
investigate  the  period  of  inventions,  the  industrial 
changes  and  the  expansion  of  the  last  century,  by 
which  England  has  reached  her  present  place  of 
leadership  amongst  nations. 

0.    ErnmrotUB— fHr.  (Ealtjoun 

Fourth  year.    Four  hours.  Second  semester. 

Courses  2,  3,  6,  7  and  8  prerequisite. 

The  work  will  be  largely  considered  on  the 
historical  side  and  is  offered  as  an  introductory 
course  to  the  special  department  of  Economics. 
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The  industrial  changes  in  England  and  America 
are  followed  from  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
tax  system,  the  labor  laws  and  labor  organizations 
will  be  given  consideration.  The  law  of  marginal 
utility  and  its  application  to  production  and  to 
consumption ;  the  tariff  and  the  industrial  theories 
of  today  are  some  the  more  important  subjects 
treated  in  this  course.  Special  assignments  will 
be  given  the  students  during  the  semester  by  the 
instructor,  requiring  outside  investigation  and 
preparation  of  papers. 

10.    Tfttiiieb  Btntes  ifyxstarij— Mv.  (ttalltami 

Fifth  year.    Three  hours.  First  semester. 

This  course  will  be  given  only  to  seniors.  The 
work  will  be  conducted  by  the  seminar  method. 
The  students  will  have  gained  a  general  knowledge 
of  United  States  History  through  previous  courses 
and  this  course  will  deal  with  the  sources,  going 
deeper  into  the  investigations  than  it  is  possible  by 
the  use  of  a  single  text.  The  crown  and  proprie- 
tary forms  of  the  colonial  charters  will  be  studied 
by  contrast.  English  tax  acts,  from  1765-1775,  the 
" Articles  of  Confederation",  the  "Constitution", 
the  banking  system  of  Hamilton,  the  tariff  acts, 
the  "Monroe  Doctrine",  slavery  legislative  acts 
and  decisions,  the  Reconstruction  period,  the  pol- 
itical parties  and  their  platforms,  the  coinage 
laws,  etc.,  are  some  of  the  special  studies  which 
will  he  taken  up  in  this  course. 
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11.    fcorinlogg— fflr.  (Mljmm 

Fifth  year.    Three  hours.    Second  semester. 

This  course  is  offered  as  an  introduction  to  the 
special  department  of  Sociology  offered  in  the  uni- 
versities. Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
laws  of  social  co-operation,  starting  with  the  fam- 
ily group  and  leading  out  into  the  more  complex, 
modern  city  government.  Normal  and  abnormal 
forms  will  be  noted  and  causes  investigated.  The 
instructor  will  give  lectures  on  certain  features 
of  the  course.  Attention  will  be  called  to  local 
types  which  bear  on  the  laws  of  Social  Psychology, 
such  as  club-life,  the  press,  religious  groups,  and 
public  amusements.  Students  will  be  required  to 
supplement  the  work  in  the  class  room  by  research 
in  the  library  on  special  assignments. 
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MuBit,  irahttng  ani  p^nmanBlftp 

Miss  Eggeman. 

MUSIC  I. 

Elements  of  Notation— 

Melody;  Major  Scale;  Diatonic  Succession; 
Tones  and  Semitones  and  their  natural  ten- 
dencies; Pitch;  Degrees;  Key  Relation;  Key 
Signs;  Minor  Scale.  Rhythm— Notes;  Dots; 
Rests;  Bar;  Measure;  Accent;  Time  Signs; 
Movements;  Ear  Training;  Sight  Singing; 
Chorus. 

MUSIC  II.   (b) 

Elements  of  Harmony— 

Intervals— Normal;  Major;  Minor;  Augment- 
ed and  Diminished. 

Chords— In  various  positions. 
Ear  Training— 

Imitation;  Discrimination;  reproduction. 

Adapted  to  Primary  Grades. 
Sight  Singing— 

Primary  Methods— As  adapted  to  pupils  of 

the  lower  grades.    Chorus. 

MUSTC  n.   (a) 

Harmony— 
Ear  Training— 

(Adapted  to  Grammar  Grades). 
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Grammar  Methods- 
Sight  Reading— 
Practice  Teaching - 
Chorus— 


music  in. 

Sight  Singing— 
Melodic  Construction- 
Round  Table— 

HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 

I.     Egyptian  Music. 
II.     Hebrew  Music. 
III.     Assyrian  Music. 
IV.     Chinese  Music. 

V.     Japanese  Music. 
VI.     Greek  Music. 

(a)  —  Rhapsodists. 

(b)  — Patriotic  and  Love  Songs, 
(c)— Drama  and  Chorus. 

(d)  —Theorists  and  Philosophers. 

MEDIAEVAL  MUSIC 

I.     Roman  and  Early  Christian  Music. 
Nero,  Sylvester,  Constantine,  Ambrose, 
Gregory,  Notgar,  Boethius,  Charlemagne. 
II.     Rise  of  Notation. 

Hucbald,  Guido,  Franks  of  Cologne. 

III.  Troubadours  and  Trouveres. 
Minnesingers  and  Mastersingers. 

IV.  Precursors  of  the  Orotorio. 
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Mystery  Plays. 
Miracle  Plays. 
Morality  Plays. 
V.     Early  French  School. 
VI.    Belgian  School. 
VII.     Netherland  School. 

Ockeghem,  DePres,  Willaert,  Gombert, 
Gondimel,  Lassus,  Tinctor. 

MODERN  MUSIC 

I.    Rise  of  Orotorio. 
II.     Rise  of  Opera. 

III.  Contrapuntal  Period  of  the  17th  Cen- 

tury. 
J.  S.  Bach,  G.  F.  Handel,  P.  E.  Bach. 

IV.  Classical  School  of  the  18th  Century. 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven. 

V.     Romantic  School  of  the  19th  Century. 
Weber,    Schubert,    Schuman,    Chopin, 
Mendelssohn,  Wagner,  Brahms. 
VI.     Modern  Musical  Instruments. 
VII.     Musicians  of  Today. 

Urahrittg 

DRAWING  I.-ELEMENTARY  DRAWING 

The  aim  in  elementary  drawing  is  to  study 
perspective  principles  and  to  work  in  outline,  light 
and  shade  and  values,  from  type  forms,  still -life, 
and  flowers,  using  pencil  or  water  colors.  Some 
work  in  space  relations  or  simple  composition  is 
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introduced.  Practice  in  Blackboard  Sketching  is 
given  in  making  sketches  suitable  to  use  in  connec- 
tion with  the  different  holidays  and  seasons  and 
with  the  teaching  of  geography  and  nature  study. 
The  first  year  is  devoted  to  the  effort  to  get  a 
free  expression  and  is  elementary  in  character 
while  in  the  second  year  the  technical  problem  of 
proportion,  perspective,  composition,  etc.,  incident 
to  this  expression  are  emphasized. 

DRAWING  II. 

Mechanical  Drawing. 

Studies  are  made  from  plant  forms  with  pen- 
cil, charcoal,  pen  and  ink,  water  colors  and  crayon. 

This  course  embraces  the  study  of  Historical 
Ornament  as  well  as  exercises  in  original  designs 
for  wall  paper,  book  covers  and  other  subjects 
covering  the  main  problems  in  decorative  design. 

Paper  Cutting;  Paper  Molding;  Basketry. 

DRAWING  III. 

The  work  in  this  course  is  in  charcoal  from 
still-life  and  casts. 

Landscape  is  studied  with  some  out  of  door 
sketching. 

Drawings  are  made  of  figures  and  faces  in 
flat  tones  and  in  light  and  shade. 

Much  original  work  is  done  in  composing 
landscapes  and  calendars. 

Life  sketching.    Figure  composition. 

This  course  offers  instruction  in  methods  of 
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teaching  drawing  in  the  various  grades. 
History  of  Art. 

Theory— 

1.  Position. 

(a)— of  Body, 
(b)— of  Paper, 
(c)— of  Pen. 

2.  Physical  movement. 

3.  Study  of  form  of  letters  to  facilitate  the 
getting  of  the  mental  picture  of  the  letter. 

4.  Elements  of  letters.    Spacing. 

5.  Classification  of  letters. 
Practice— 

For  form  of  movement. 

For  speed  in  writing. 
Methods  in  Writing— 

The  student  is  required  to  become  a  legible 
and  rapid  writer  and  to  know  how  to  secure 
like  results  as  a  teacher  of  the  subject. 

Qkrttftrafca  txnb  Stpinmaa 

1.  As  indicated  in  the  outline  of  the  Course 
of  Study,  the  student  upon  graduation  receives  a 
diploma  which  is  a  life  certificate  and  entitles  the 
li older  to  teach  in  any  county  in  the  State  of  Idaho. 

2.  A  certificate  which  entitles  the  holder  to 
teach  in  any  county  of  Idaho  is  granted  upon  com- 
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pletion  of  Course  II.  as  outlined  in  the  Course  of 
Study.    This  certificate  is  good  for  five  years. 

3.  Candidates  for  five-year  certificates  who 
have  been  conditioned  and  whose  certificates  have 
consequently  been  deferred  may,  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  faculty  be  granted  certificates  good  for 
one  year. 

Otye  ©raining  Stepartmeni 

William  R.  Bishop Supervisor 

Edith  A.  Bickell  ....  Principal  of  Primary  Grades 
Olive  M.  Blanchard 

Principal  of  Intermediate  Grades 

....  Principal  of  Grammar  Grades 

*Mary  G.  Ingersoll Manual  Training 

Bessie  E.  Eggeman 

Supervisor  of  Music  and  Drawing 

Hereafter  this  department,  which  has  been 
hampered  somewhat  in  its  work  on  account  of  in- 
adequate buildings,  will  occupy  the  new  building 
at  present  in  course  of  erection. 

The  new  building  and  equipment  was  pro- 
vided by  the  legislature  of  1905,  which  granted 
the  sum  of  $30,000  for  that  purpose.  This  build- 
ing is  complete  in  every  detail  and  affords  accom- 
modations which  are  not  equalled  by  any  similar 
institution  in  the  Northwest. 

All  who  are  especially  interested  in  this  de- 
partment are  requested  to  write  for  Professional 
Bulletin  No.  1,  which  is  now  being  prepared  and 
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which  will  give  in  detail  the  courses  of  study  for 
the  grades  as  well  as  information  concerning  pro- 
fessional training  in  the  department. 

The  training  school  is  the  professional  index 
of  the  Normal  School  and  so  far  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  it  is  a  model  school.  It  has  a  two- 
fold purpose.  It  first  provides  expert  instruction 
for  the  children  who  regularly  attend.  This  pur- 
pose receives  strict  attention  and  in  this  work  the 
critic  teachers  have  the  assistance  of  the  several 
departments  of  the  Normal  School. 

The  second  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  pro- 
vide means  for  the  student-teachers  to  prove  them- 
selves professionally.  Ample  provision  has  been 
made  for  instruction  in  special  methods  in  the  sub- 
jects of  the  public  school  curriculum  and  admission 
to  work  as  a  teacher  in  the  training  school  pre- 
supposes the  completion  of  work  in  special 
methods  and  observations  pertaining  to  the  sub- 
jects to  be  presented. 

The  teachers  in  charge  of  the  training  school 
keep  in  mind  the  interests  of  both  the  children  in 
the  grades  and  the  student-teachers  and  do  all  in 
their  power  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  school 
as  indicated. 

The  school  is  provided  with  a  good  library 
containing  books  for  teachers  and  supplementary 
works  for  the  geography,  nature  study,  history 
and  language  work  of  the  grades.  This  feature 
provides  excellent  opportunities  for  adding  to  the 
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Interest  of  the  work  as  well  as  to  the  attainment 
of  better  and  broader  insight  in  respect  to  sub- 
ject-matter. 

Manual  training,  including  clay  modeling, 
paper  cutting,  parquetry,  paper  folding,  weaving 
and  raffia  work  have  been  introduced  with  excel- 
lent results  and  considerable  attention  has  also 
been  given  to  music  and  drawing. 

Ample  provision  has  been  made  for  improve- 
ments in  the  equipment  of  the  Training  school 
and  these  improvements  will  be  made  upon  the 
reopening  of  the  school. 

£>pmal  Jlnrfe&sumal  (£tmtm$ 

The  courses  of  professional  training  for 
teachers  are  open  to  all  regular  students  recom- 
mended by  the  academic  department  and  to  such 
special  students  as  have  attained  such  academic 
proficiency  as  will  recommend  them  to  courses  in 
special  training*.  Graduates  from  other  accredited 
institutions  and  holders  of  state  certificates  may 
be  admitted  for  special  work  in  training  for  parti- 
cular grades  and  will  receive  letters  of  credit  from 
the  department  on  completion  of  such  special 
course. 

®{j?  -Cthrarg 

One  of  the  great  factors  in  the  success  of  the 
work  of  strengthening  the  school  academically, 
has  been  the  establishment  and  permanent  organi- 
zation of  a  library  and  study-room. 
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The  legislature  of  1903  by  setting  aside  for 
library  purposes  all  money  collected  as  fees  from 
non-resident  students,  made  the  first  important 
provision  for  the  establishment  of  a  working  li- 
brary for  the  school.  As  a  result  of  this  provis- 
ion a  very  substantial  development  has  been  made 
during  the  past  year,  and  the  institution  now  has 
the  beginning  of  what  we  hope  will  soon  be  a  most 
useful  working  and  reference  library. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  books  and 
pamphlets  now  in  the  library: 

Volumes 2000 

Pamphlets 1100 

Records   1450 

4550 
All  books  and  pamphlets  are  catalogued  and 
indexed  according  to  the  Dewey  System. 

The  legislature  of  1905  further  provided  for 
the  library  by  the  appropriation  of  one  thousand 
dollars  for  library  purposes.  This  sum  will  be 
spent  during  the  coming  session  in  adding  to  the 
book  lists  of  all  departments. 

The  library  also  furnishes  the  most  important 
periodicals  and  these  are  kept  as  a  part  of  the 
reference  library.    The  list  of  periodicals  now  re- 
ceived regularly  is  as  follows: 
Educational  Review.  Journal  of  Geography. 

World's  Work.  Primary  Education. 

Review  of  Reviews.  Outlook. 
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Atlantic  Monthly  Scientific  American. 

Century.  Nation. 

Harper's  Monthly.  Forum. 

Bookman.  Teachers '  Institute. 

McClure's.  St.  Nicholas. 

American  Education.  Youth 's  Companion. 

Popular  Education.  Success  (Contributed). 

Birds  and  Nature.  Public  Opinion. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Woman's  Home  Companion. 

North  American  Review. 

Country  Life  in  America. 

Scientific  American  Supplement. 

The  School  Be  view  (Contributed). 

The  Elementary  Teacher  (Contributed). 

A  library  fee  of  one  dollar  each  semester  is 
charged  to  each  student  upon  registration.  This 
fee  is  payable  in  advance  at  the  time  of  registra- 
tion. No  deduction  will  be  made  for  any  part  of 
a  semester, 

Students  upon  entering  the  regular  course 
will  be  asked  to  present  one  of  the  following  evi- 
dences of  scholarship  or  to  pass  an  examination 
covering  these  requirements. 

1.  An  eighth  grade  diploma. 

2.  A  diploma  from  a  High  School. 

3.  High  School  credits  certified  by  the  prin- 
cipal or  superintendent. 
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4.  A  diploma  from  a  higher  institution  of 
learning. 

5.  A  teacher's  certificate. 

Students  who  have  finished  the  grammar 
grade  work  of  the  district  school  but  who  do  not 
prove  their  ability  to  take  the  work  of  the  first 
year  of  the  regular  course,  will  be  assigned  to 
work  in  the  Training  School. 

Students  who  wish  to  obtain  advanced  stand- 
ing upon  entering  are  required  to  file  an  applica- 
tion for  such  advanced  standing.  Blank  forms  of 
application  will  be  mailed  to  any  student  who  de- 
sires to  apply  for  advanced  credit. 

Students  making  such  application  will  be 
granted  such  advanced  standing  as  their  creden- 
tials may  warrant. 

lExptrntB,  3&&f  lEtr. 

The  expense  connected  with  attendance  at  the 
Normal  School  is  but  slight,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  excellent  opportunities  are  offered. 
Tn  order  that  the  information  in  this  connection 
may  be  as  definite  as  possible  the  following  report 
of  the  expense  of  living,  etc.,  for  students  who  live 
in  the  dormitories,  is  presented. 

For  each  student  living  in  the  dormitories,  the 
following  is  the  estimate  for  1905-1906: 
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September  and  June  $7.50 $  15.00 

December 12.00 

October,  April,  May  $13,50 40.50 

November,  January,  February,  March  $15     60.00 

$127.50 

The  difference  in  the  rate  in  different  months 
is  based  upon  estimates  of  expenses  during  the 
past  two  years.  When  the  cost  of  fuel  and  light 
is  greatest,  the  cost  of  groceries  is  also  greatest. 
All  money  collected  is  used  directly  toward  defray- 
ing the  monthly  expenses  connected  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  dormitories. 

This  includes  board,  lodging,  heat  and  light, 
free  use  of  bath  and  laundry. 

Books  may  be  estimated  $10  to  $15. 

For  residents  of  Idaho  there  is  no  tuition  fee. 

Non-resident  students  are  charged  fees  at  the 
rate  of  $20  a  year,  payable  quarterly  in  advance. 

All  students  are  required  to  pay  a  library  fee 
of  one  dollar  a  semester,  payable  upon  registra- 
tion and  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester. 

The  state  has  provided  two  well  equipped  dor- 
mitories, Morris  Hall  for  the  young  women  and 
Eeid  Hall  for  the  young  men.  Each  dormitory  will 
accommodate  about  forty  students.  The  young 
men  use  the  dining  room  at  Morris  Hall. 

During  the  past  session  the  dormitories  have 
been  improved  by  being  put  into  a  good  state  of 
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repair.  Improvements  have  also  been  made  in 
connection  with  the  service  and  the  laundry  and 
bathing  facilities.  Several  additional  improve- 
ments which  will  affect  mainly  the  social  life  of  the 
students  will  be  made  before  the  opening  of  next 
session. 

The  dormitories  are  in  charge  of  a  preceptress 
who  is  responsible  for  the  discipline  and  the  gen- 
eral management  of  the  dormitory  property  and 
service. 

Students  occupying  rooms  in  the  dormitories 
will  provide  the  linen  required  for  the  room  and 
be  responsible  for  the  same.  Each  student  will 
also  provide  the  necessary  table  napkins  and  toilet 
accessories.  Special  information  concerning  the 
dormitories  together  with  suggestions  concerning 
rooms,  etc.,  will  be  mailed  on  application. 

It  is  advantageous  to  make  reservations  of 
rooms  in  advance  in  order  to  secure  as  desirable 
a  location  as  possible.  All  requests  for  reserva- 
tions should  be  addressed  to  the  President.  Res- 
ervations will  be  made  in  the  order  in  which  the 
requests  are  received. 

BtHripltnr 

Registration  as  a  student  in  the  Normal 
School  presupposes  an  understanding  of  what 
constitutes  good  behavoir.  Especially  in  a  nor- 
mal school,  students  should  study  matters  of  con- 
duct and  become  self-governing  individuals,  pre- 
paring themselves  to  properly  discipline  others. 

Tt  is  hoped  that  such  relations  of  mutual  inter- 


est  and  helpfulness  will  exist  between  students 
and  faculty  that  no  energy  will  be  lost  in  matters 
of  discipline. 

Parents  need  have  no  hesitation  in  sending 
their  children  to  this  institution.  The  welfare  of 
every  student  is  carefully  guarded. 

Appmntmptti  (Sammttfe?* 

Two  years  ago  an  Appointment  Committee 
was  established  in  this  school  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  employers  of  teachers  with  confidential 
and  reliable  information  concerning  candidates 
from  this  school.  Through  the  efforts  of  this 
Committee  the  graduates  of  this  school  have  been 
placed  in  only  such  positions  as  they  are  especially 
prepared  to  fill  and  the  result  has  been  much  more 
satisfactory  to  both  employes  and  teachers.  The 
success  of  the  work  up  to  the  present  has  been 
so  gratifying  that  we  have  decided  to  continue  the 
same  systematically. 

The  work  of  this  committee  is  carried  on 
along  the  same  lines  as  those  followed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Recommendations  in  connection  with  a 
university  and  has  been  of  very  unusual  benefit 
to  all  graduates  as  well  as  candidates  for  certifi- 
cates. 

Members  of  the  Alumni  of  the  institution  are 
especially  invited  to  make  inquiry  into  the  details 
of  the  plan  of  the  work  and  Boards  of  Trustees  are 
urged  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
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secure   especially  trained  teachers.     Beports   of 
vacancies  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

The  students  have  already  formed  several  or- 
ganizations representing  the  religious,  literary, 
athletic  and  musical  activities  of  student  life.  All 
these  are  growing  organizations  and  every  effort 
will  be  made  during  the  coming  session  to  direct 
these  organizations  so  that  they  may  contribute 
to  the  welfare  of  the  students.  The  following  are 
among  the  most  active  of  the  student  organiza- 
tions in  the  school. 

1.  The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association: 

This  organization  is  affiliated  with  the  simi- 
lar organizations  in  the  schools  of  the  west.  Its 
aim  is  the  development  of  Christian  character 
among  its  members  and  the  spreading  of  Chris- 
tian influences  throughout  the  school.  During  the 
past  year  this  organization  has  grown  rapidly  in 
efficiency  and  influence. 

2.  There  are  two  literary  societies,    the    Philo- 

Athenian  and  the  Clionian-Excelsior. 

These  societies  are  formed  from  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  four  societies,  namely,  Clionian,  Ex- 
celsior, Athenian  and  Philomathian.  The  Cicero- 
nian Debating  Society  was  formed  daring  the  past 
session.  The  work  of  the  Literary  and  Debating 
societies  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
Faculty  committee  on  Literary  Societies. 


3.  Debating. 

During  the  past  year  the  student  interest  in 
debating  resulted  in  the  choice  of  an  excellent 
team  to  represent  the  school  in  the  annual  debat- 
ing contest  with  the  Eastern  Washington  State 
Normal  School  at  Cheney.  The  work  was  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  resulted 
in  a  unanimous  decision  in  favor  of  Lewiston  State 
Normal.  The  members  of  the  successful  team 
were  Mr.  Willard  Gwin,  Miss  Harriet  Barkley  and 
Mr.  George  Macomber. 

4.  Athletics: 

For  out-door  work  in  athletics  this  school 
offers  most  excellent  opportunities. 

Baseball.— During  the  spring  months  the 
young  men  maintained  a  lively  interest  in  baseball 
and  under  the  able  coaching  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  be- 
came the  strongest  team  which  has  ever  represent- 
ed the  school  in  baseball  events.  The  team  took 
two  short  tours  during  the  season. 

Football.— -The  campus  in  front  of  the  build- 
ing is  used  for  practice  and  the  city  baseball  park 
is  used  for  matched  games. 

Basketball.— The  grounds  100x50  occupy  a 
place  immediately  to  the  right  of  Morris  Hall. 

The  Track  Team.— The  football  grounds  are 
circled  by  a  track  of  five  laps  to  the  mile.  Here 
the  young  men  vie  with  one  another  in  making 
records  and  every  year  a  field  day  is  held  about 
May  second.     The    track    equipment    includes    a 
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vaulting  pole,  vaulting  standards,  thirty  hurdles, 
hammer,  shot  and  discus. 

Tennis.— In  April  last  a  portion  of  the  ground 
in  the  rear  of  Reid  Hall  was  levelled  for  four 
tennis  courts,  back  stops  were  put  up  and  a  club 
organized. 

Athletics  are  fostered  and  encouraged  as  a 
healthful  recreation,  and  in  no  way  are  allowed  to 
interfere  with  school  duties.  All  students  work- 
ing for  positions  on  the  different  teams  must  be 
making  a  passing  grade  in  their  classes. 

Convenient  dressing  rooms  and  shower  baths 
are  provided  for  both  sexes  in  the  basement. 

5.  Musical  Organiaztions. 

During  the  past  year,  under  the  supervision 
of  Miss  Eggeman,  two  musical  organizations,  the 
Girls'  Glee  Club  and  the  Orchestra  have  been 
formed.  These  organizations  have  contributed 
several  excellent  musical  numbers  upon  different 
occasions  during  tbe  year  and  at  commencement 
and  both  organizations  will  be  strengthened  next 
year.  Miss  Eggeman  will  direct  the  musical  or- 
ganizations during  tbe  coming  session. 

OfettJpral  ittftmttattmu 

Location  : 

The  State  Normal  School  is  especially  fortu- 
nate in  its  location  at  Lewiston.  Lewiston  is  an 
unusually  progressive  city  with  a  population  of 
about  6,000.  The  city  is  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  Clearwater  and  Snake  Rivers.    On  the  op- 
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posite  side  of  Snake  River  is  the  irrigated  fruit 
growing  section  known  as  Clarkston-Vineland. 
The  winter  climate  of  Le  wist  on  is  almost  unsur- 
passed in  the  northwest. 

The  city  offers  many  advantages  of  a  social 
nature.  In  the  religious  world  the  city  is  conspicu- 
ous in  having  a  large  number  of  churches,  namely, 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Congregational,  Baptist, 
Roman  Catholic,  Christian,  Lutheran,  Episcopal 
and  Christian  Science  Churches.  Many  parents 
prefer  to  spend  the  winter  in  Lewiston,  thereby 
surrounding  their  children  with  home  advantages 
during  their  attendance  at  the  Normal  School. 

Furnished  or  unfurnished  rooms  for  light 
housekeeping  may  be  obtained  at  reasonable  rates. 

Lewiston  may  be  reached  by  rail  over  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  the  0.  R.  &  N.  Railways.  It 
is  the  terminus  of  the  Spokane-Palouse  branch, 
the  Clearwater  branch,  and  the  Culdesac  branch 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway.  Passengers 
from  South  Idaho  may  connect  with  daily  boats 
from  Riparia  to  Lewiston,  or  may  come  via  0.  R. 
&  N.  to  Moscow,  and  Northern  Pacific  to  Lewiston. 

Visitoks. 

This  institution  belongs  to  the  State  of  Idaho 
and  is  at  all  times  open  to  visitors.  Teachers  and 
school  officers  are  especially  invited  and  will  be 
made  welcome  upon  visiting  the  school.  Many 
teachers  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  school  the 
whole  year  find  it  valuable  to  spend  a  day  or  a 
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week  visiting  the  school  and  inspecting  the  work, 
It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be,  from  time  to  time,, 
a  growing  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  school. 
Visitors  will  be  made  welcome  at  all  times. 

Opportunity  for  Self  Help. 

During  the  past  year  many  students  have  se- 
cured places  in  private  families  where  they  were 
given  good  homes  in  return  for  a  certain  amount 
of  domestic  service.  All  students  who  desire  such 
positions  should  correspond  with  the  President 
before  entering  school. 

Suggestions  to  New  Students. 

Write  freely  to  the  President  if  you  desire  in- 
formation not  given  in  this  catalogue. 

Students  are  warned  against  undertaking  work 
too  advanced  for  their  preparation.  All  students 
who  desire  advanced  standing  upon  entering 
should  send  for  application  blanks  for  advanced 
standing.  Tin's  will  enable  the  management  to 
pass  upon  credits  and  much  time  will  thereby  be 
saved  on  registration  day. 

Enter  upon  a  regular  course  of  study  if  possi- 
ble, irregular  students  always  labor  under  dis- 
advantages and  many  become  discouraged  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  arranging  their  daily  programs. 
Tlie  daily  program  is  arranged  to  provide  for  the 
work  of  the  regular  courses  of  study. 

!!'  you  desire  to  liave  someone  meet  you  at  the 
train  or  boai  please  inform  the  President  of  the 
exact  train  or  boat  upon  which  you  expect  to  ar- 
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rive.  If  you  expect  to  live  in  either  of  the  dor- 
mitories kindly  make  application  at  as  early  a 
date  as  possible.  Rooms  will  be  reserved  in  order 
of  application.  g 

Students  are  urged  to  enter  at  the  opening  of 
school  as  many  find  it  difficult  to  keep  up  to  the 
classes  on  account  of  having  entered  late.  Stu- 
dents who  enter  late  should  avoid  discouragement 
by  taking  a  somewhat  lighter  course  at  the  begin- 
ning. 

All  correspondence  for  information  not  found 
in  this  catalogue  should  be  addressed  to 

Geoege  H.  Black,  President. 
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INTRODUCTION 


History 

In  January  1893  the  Lewiston  State  Normal  School  was  es- 
tablished;  in  1895  its  main  building  was  erected;  in  1899  and 
1901  were  built  temporary  wooden  structures  for  Training 
School  and  Dormitory;  in  1905  the  commodious  brick  Training 
School  and  Auditorium  took  the  place  of  one  of  these  inadequate 
structures ;  in  1907-8  the  temporary  buildings  will  be  entirely 
abandoned  on  the  completion  of  the  much  needed  brick  Dormi- 
tory for  women. 

The  institution  has  each  year  become  more  important  to  the 
educational  system  of  the  state,  and  better  prepared  to  fulfill  its 
obligations.  The  departments  have  been  increased  in  number 
and  efficiency;  the  apparatus  of  scientific  laboratories,  the  equip- 
ment of  the  manual  training  rooms,  and  the  department  libraries 
are  unusually  complete  and  practical.  The  Lewiston  State  Nor- 
mal School  is  now  on  a  par  with  the  best  schools  of  its  kind  west 
cf  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  has  ideals  as  high,  equipment  as 
complete,  and  it  demands  of  its  students  work  as  thorough  and 
as  conscientious  as  any. 


Purpose 

State  Normal  Schools  are  founded  to  prepare  teachers  for  the 
public  schools  of  the  State.  Through  these  teachers  they  are  to 
harmonize,  strengthen,  and  elevate  the  work  done  in  the  public 
schools. 

It  is  believed  by  the  Lewiston  State  Normal  School  that  to 
achieve  this  purpose,  teachers  must  possess  something  beyond  a 
large  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  taught  and  the  methods  of 
instruction.  By  experience  in  teaching  under  supervision,  they 
must  have  gained  an  understanding  of  the  powers  of  the  develop- 
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ing  mind  of  the  child ;  they  must  comprehend  the  animating 
principle  cf  all  education,  and  the  correlation  of  the  various  de- 
partments of  knowledge. 

The  teacher  which  this  school  strives  to  produce,  is  he  who 
understands  and  sympathizes  with  his  pupils,  and  who,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  grade  in  the  common  schools,  bases  his  in- 
struction en  the  fundamental  principles  of  life,  realizing  that  they 
are  identical  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  education.  For 
in  education,  as  in  life,  knowledge  is  indeed  a  power,  ambition 
is  a  motive  force,  culture  is  a  refining  agent,  and  character  is 
the  real  achievement. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 


Students  upon  entering  a  regular  course  will  be  asked  to 
present  one  of  the  following  evidences  of  scholarship  or  to  pass 
a  satisfactory  examination  covering  these  requirements. 

1.  An  eighth  grade  diploma. 

2.  A  high  school  diploma. 

3.  Properly  certified  credits  from  a  high  school  of  approved 
standing. 

4.  Properly  certified  credits  from  a  chartered  higher  insti- 
tution of  learning. 

5.  A  teacher's  certificate  still  in  force. 

Students  who  have  finished  the  grammar  grade  work  of  the 
district  school  but  who  do  not  prove  their  ability  to  do  the  reg- 
ular work  of  the  first  year,  may  be  assigned  to  work  in  the  grades 
of  the  Training  School. 

Students  who  wish  to  obtain  advanced  standing  upon  entering 
should  file  with  the  Registrar  properly  certified  copies  of  their 
credentials  and  the  regular  application  blank,  properly  filled  out. 

Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Regis- 
trar of  The  Lewiston  State  Normal   School,   Lewiston,   Idaho. 

The  various  departments  will  grant  such  advanced  credits  as 
the  credentials  and  sufficient  test  as  to  ability  may  warrant. 
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CERTIFICATES  AND  REQUIREMENTS 


The  Normal  School  is  empowered  by  law  to  grant  certificates 
to  jts  students  and  these  are  licenses  to  teach  in  Idaho  and  are 
subject  to  state  laws  governing  the  nullification  of  teachers'  cer- 
tificates. 

These  certificates  are : 

A.  Elementary  Certificate — a  license  to  teach  in  Idaho,  good 
lor  one  year. 

B.  Secondary  Certificate — a  license  to  teach  in  Idaho,  good 
for  five  years. 

C.  Diploma — a  license  to  teach  in  Idaho,  good  for  life. 
Requirements    for   the     above     certificates     are     expressed   in 

credits.  One  credit  is  gained  by  the  successful  completion 
of  one  semester  of  work  in  one  subject,  except  Music  and  Draw- 
ing that  count  y2  credit  each.  The  head  of  each  department 
will  determine  the  courses  that  shall  be  the  basis  of  the  credits 
required  for  any  certificate,  except  as  noted  below. 

A.     Elementary  Certificate. 

(a)  Required  credits : 

English    3 

Science    2 

History    3 

Mathematics    3 

Education    2 

13 

(b)  Elective  credits:  2 

Electives  may  be  chosen  from  any 
department,  but  not  more  than  one 
will  be  accepted  from  any  one  de- 
partment. 

Total  Requirements  for  A  15  Credits 
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Secondary  Certificate  13 

B.     Secondary  Certificate, 
(a)     Required  Credit 


s 


*  English 4 

^Science    4 

*History    4 

*Mathematics    4 

Education     2 

Manual  Training 1 

Music     ...    l/2 

Drawing    y2 

20 

(b)     Elective  credits.  10 

Electives  may  be  chosen  from  any 
department,  but  not  more  than  one 
will  be  accepted  from  any  one  de- 
partment. 

Total  Requirements  for  B  30  Credits 

C.     Diploma. 

(a)     Required  Credits: 

*  English 10 

^Science    8 

*History     8 

*Mathematics     6 

Education   5 

Languages    4 

Manual  Training 2 

Music .\y> 

Drawing    1  ^2 


46 
(b)     Elective  credits :  4 

Elective  work  may  be  taken  in  any 
department  offering  regular  work 
in  the  course.  Any  student  who 
desires  to  take  more  than  the  four 
electives  may  do  so,  upon  obtaining 
permission  of  the  faculty. 

Total  Requirements  for  C         50  Credits 
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Elective  credits  may  not  be  substituted  for  required  credits. 

Courses  which  are  required  for  the  diploma  are  numbered 
with  Roman  numerals.  Elective  courses  are  numbered  with 
Arabic  numerals. 

*One  credit  must  be  for  professional  work  in  the  department. 


APPOINTMENT  COMMITTEE 


For  the  benefit  of  students  seeking  positions  and  of  school 
officers  who  desire  to  obtain  teachers  there  is  a  standing  com- 
mittee on  appointments.  This  committee,  without  charge  to 
cither  paity,  notifies  students  and  gtaduates  of  vacancies  that 
come  to  its  notice  and  supplies  to  school  officers  confidential  in- 
formation concerning  teachers  applying  for  positions.  During 
the  past  two  years  the  committee  has  been  very  helpful  in  locat- 
ing teachers  in  those  schools  that  offer  the  best  opportunities 
for  the  teacher  and  in  assisting  trustees  to  find  the  teacher  best 
fitted  for  their  needs.  All  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Appointment  Committee,  Lewiston  State 
Normal  School,  Lewiston  Idaho. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Miss  Henry  Miss  Urch 

I  A.     Literature  and  Composition.  5  hrs. 

Miss  Urch 

Critical  study  is  made  of  one  poetic  and  one  prose  classic 
Eased  upon  this  work  and  upon  subjects  drawn  from  practical  ex- 
perience, imagination,  and  supplementary  study,  there  are  daily  writ- 
ten exercises  to  teach  the  student  the  principles  and  functions  of  the 
sentence,  the  paragraph,  and  the  whole  composition.  It  is  endeavored 
to  make  every  recitation  an  exercise  in  oral  composition.  A  brief 
review  of  English  grammar  precedes  new  study  of  punctuation,  and 
descriptive  and  narrative  composition.  Three  classics  for  supplement- 
ary reading  are  reported  upon  in  writing. 

Prerequisite :    Ability  to  read  and  write  as  befits  a  pupil  who 
has  finished  the  eighth  grade. 

Texts : 

Scott :     Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Scott :     Ivanhoe. 

Scott   and   Denny :       Elementary    English    Composition. 

Supplementary  Reading : 

Howard  Pyle  :     Robin  Hood. 
De  Foe  :     Robinson  Crusoe. 
Scott :     Talisman. 

I  B.     Literature  and  Composition.  5  hrs. 

Miss  Urch 

Following  the  methods  of  the  first  semester,  two  new  classics  are 
studied,  the  work  of  composition  and  rhetoric  carries  the  pupil 
through  a  study  of  the  figures  of  speech,  and  the  methods  of  explana- 
tory and  argumentative  prose. 
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Prerequisite :     English  1  A  or  equivalent. 
Texts : 

Lowell :     Sir  Launfal. 

Eliot:     Silas  Marner. 

Scott    and    Denney :     Elementary    English    Composition, 

Supplementary  Reading : 

Dickens :     Tale  of  Two  Cities. 
Stevenson :     Treasure  Island. 
Hawthorne  :     House  of  Seven  Cables. 

II  A.     Literature  and  Composition.  5  hrs. 

Miss  Henry 

The  student  is  introduced  to  Shakespeare  through  a  critical  study  of 
one  comedy  and  one  tragedy.  First,  the  play  as  a  whole  is  studied 
for  its  story  and  character  portrayal;  then  detailed  work  is  assigned 
in  language,  metric  structure,  and  dramatic  form.  A  study  of  Burke 
follows  for  comprehension  of  oratorical  form  and  the  making  of 
briefs.  Supplementary  written  work  and  daily  compositions  based 
en  the  classics  in   hand  are  required. 

Prerequisite :      English    I    A  and    B, 

Texts : 

Shakespeare  :     Merchant  of  Venice. 

Shakespeare :     Julius  Caesar. 

Burke:     Conciliation. 

Scott   and   Denney:      Composition-Literature. 

Supplementary  Reading  : 

Plutarch's  Lives. 
Tennyson :     Princess. 
Goldsmith:     Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Addison:     Sir   Roger  de  (overly. 

II   B.     Professional  English.  5  hrs. 

Miss  Urch 

a  course  In  method!  In  reading  and  Dnfllsh. 

Prerequisites-:  Greek  and  Roman  Myths. Myths  of  Northern 
Lands,  Mediaeval  Legends,  Malory's  Morte  d' Arthur,  Old  Welsh 
l  egendf    Robin  Hood,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Etc 
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Texts : 

Sarah  Louise  Arnold  :     Reading :  Hozv  to  Teach  It. 

Charles  McMurray:  Special  Methods  in  Primary  Read- 
ing. 

Charles  McMurray:  Special  Methods  in  the  Reading  of 
Englisli  Classics. 

Ill  A.     American  Literature.  5  hrs. 

Miss  Urch 

Brief  survey  of  American  literature  from  colonial  times  to  the 
present  day.  Correlation  of  history  with  literature.  The  chief  em- 
phasis is  thrown  on  poets,  essayists  and  novelists  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Texts : 

Painter:     Introduction  to  American  Literature. 
Complete  Poems  of  Lowell,  Whittier  or  Longfellozv. 
Little  Classics. 

Ill  B.     Classic  Myths.  5  hrs. 

Miss  Henry 

The  principal  myths  collected  by  Gayley  are  supplemented  by 
class  room  work  in  the  old  epics  and  Greek  tragedies  in  English  trans- 
lation. English  poems  based  on  myth  are  studied.  By  this  means, 
the  student  arrives  at  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  classic 
elements   in   English   literature. 

Prerequisite:     English  I  and  II  or  equivalent. 

Texts : 

Gayley:     Classic  Myths. 

Palmer :     Odyssey.  .'.-". 

Wright :     Master  pieces  of  Greek  Literature. 

Supplementary: 

Bryant :     Iliad. 

Ruskin :     Queen  of  the  Air. 

Conington :     Vergil. 

Wright:     Masterpiece's   of   Latin   Literature. 
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IV  A.     Historical  Survey  of  English  Literature.  4  hrs. 

Miss  Henry 

Beowulf  to  Shakespeare.  ■  The  growth  of  literature  in  England  is 
traced  from  the  earliest  times  through  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  at  each 
point  correlated  with  history.  Critical  study  is  given  to  individual 
authors  and  masterpieces.  Written  work  and  supplementary  reading 
as  in  all  English  courses. 

Prerequisites:     English  I,  II  and  HI. 

Texts : 

Simond:     History    of   English    Literature,      (pp.    1-169.) 

Tinker :     Beowulf. 

Chaucer:     Prologue  and  Knight's  Tale. 

Spenser :     Faerie  Queene,  Books  I  and  II . 

Shakespeare :     Hamlet. 

Supplementary : 

Jusserand:     Wayfaring  Life  in  England. 
Malory:     Morte  d' Arthur. 
English  Ballads. 
More :     Nczv  Atlantis. 
Sidney  :     Defense  of  Poesey. 

IV  B.     Historical  Survey  of  English  Literature.  4  hrs. 

Miss  Henry 

The  influence  of  Puritanism  and  of  the  Restoration  on  literature, 
the  beginning  of  the  English  novel,  and  the  growth  of  poetry  and 
essay  are  followed. 

Prerequisites:     English  IV  A. 

Texts : 

Simond:     History  of  English  Literature,     (pp.  170-314.) 

Bacon  :      Essays. 

Milton  :      Paradise   Lost. 

Syles  :      Milton  to   I'ennyson,   (pp.   1-114.) 

Study  of  Milton,  Dryden  and  I 'ope. 
Johnson  :      /{osseins. 

Supplementary  : 

Macauley:     Francis  Bacon. 
Vddison:     MiUnn's  Paradise  Lost. 
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Bunyan:     Pilgrim's  Progress. 
De  Foe :     Gulliver's  Travels. 
Burney :     Evelina. 

5  A. Historical  Survey  of  English  Literature.— Cout.       4  hrs. 
Miss  Henry 

Wordsworth  to  Tennyson.  The  study  is  confined  to  the  19th  cent- 
ury a\  ith  the  rise  of  Romanticism  in  poetry  and  prose,  the  popularity 
of  the  essay,  the  maturity  of  the  English  novel,  and  the  final  flower- 
ing of  the  century's  literature  in  Browning  and  Tennyson.  Weekly 
themes  and   supplementary  reading. 

Prerequisites:     English  IV  A  and  B. 
Texts : 

Simonds :     History  of  English  Literature,  (pp.  316-464.) 

Edgeworth  :     Murad  the  Unlucky. 

Syle :     Milton  to  Tennyson,   (pp.   115-306.) 

Page :     British  Poets  of  Nineteenth  Century. 

Carlyle  :     Burns  and  Scott. 

Rnskin  :     Sesame  and  Lilies. 

Supplementary  : 

Jane  Austen  :     Pride  and  Prejudice. 
George  Eliot:     Adam  Bede. 
Tennyson  :     Idylls  of  the  King. 
Stevenson :     Essays. 

5  B.     Development  of  the  English  Drama.  4  hrs. 

Miss  Henry 

Emphasis  is  laid  upon  its  rise  in  church  ritual,  its  growth  through 
the  morality  and  mystery  play,  its  approximation  to  classic  models, 
its  maturity  in  the  drama  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  its  transformation 
into  the  comedy  of  manners,  and  later  into  the  comedy  of  sentiment, 
end  finally  the  revival  of  poetic  drama  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Prerequisites:     English   IV  and  V. 

Texts : 

Bates:     English  Religious  Drama. 
Dowden:     Handbook  to  Shakespeare. 
Shelling  :     Best  Elizabethan  Plays. 
Goldsmith  :     She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 
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Tennyson :     Becket. 
Browning:     Pippa  Passes. 
Stephen  Phillip:     Herod. 

6  A.     Advanced  American  Literal  are.  5  hrs. 

Miss  Urch 

Class  work  is  directed  toward  an  intensive  study  of  Lowell,  Emer- 
son, Webster  and  such  other  representative  writers  as  time  will  allow. 
Extensive  work   is  done  through    library   reading  and  written   reports. 

Prerequisite:     English  ITI   A. 

7.     Old  English  and  Historical  English   Grammar.  5  krs. 

Miss  Henry 

A  course   designed   especially  for  prospective   teachers. 

Three  periods  a  week  are  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  language  which 
was  written  and  spoken  in  England  between  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
and  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  which  is  the  root  of  the 
modern    English. 

Two  hours  a  week  are  given  to  the  study  of  the  historic  develop- 
ment of  English  language  and  grammar. 

By  special  students  these  courses  may  be  elected  separately. 

Prerequisites:     English  T,  Yl  and  III. 

Texts : 

Cook:     First  Book  in  Old  English. 
Sweet:     Anglo-Saxon   Reader. 
Sweet:     Short  Historical  English  Grammar. 
Bradley:     Making  of  English. 

X  A.     Literary  Study  of  the  Bible.  2  hrs. 

Miss  1  [enry 

A  course  designed  !<•  render  the  Bible  better  known  and  better 
,i)>pi-eei;it<-,j  :is  literature.  Especial  study  is  made  of  Psalms,  Prov- 
erbs,   Job   and    the    Prophets. 

Prerequisite:     English  I. 

Texts-. 

Bible:     King  James'  Version. 
Moulton:     Literary  Study  of  the  Bible. 


SCIENCE 

Mr.  Wooster 
I  A.     Elementary  Physical  Science.  8  hrs. 

The  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  such  a  practical  working 
familiarity  with  the  simpler  laws  and  principles  of  elementary  phys- 
ical science  as  will  enable  him  to  do  intelligent  work  in  the  courses 
following. 

Text : 

Mann  and  Twiss  :     Physics. 

I  B.     Physical  Geography.  8  hrs. 

The  course  deals  with  the  fundamentals  of  the  subject  and  is  con- 
ducted with  the  teaching  of  grade  geography  in  mind. 

Laboratory  and  field  work  is  emphasized. 

Text : 

Gilbert  and  Brigham :     Introduction  to  Physical  Geogra- 
phy. 

II  A.     Biology.     (Zoology)  8  hrs. 

The  course  is  based  very  largely  on  laboratory  work. 

After  work  with  some  common  insect,  the  class  begins  a 
systematic  survey  of  the  invertebrate  type  forms  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  their  structures  and  life  processes. 

The  frog  is  carefully  studied  as  typical  of  certain  vertebrate  struct- 
ures and  as  a  basis  for  the  work  in  human  physiology. 

Text : 

Jordan,  Kellogg  and  Heath  :     Animals. 

II  B.     Biology.     (Botany).  8  hrs. 

The  general  plan  of  the  course  is  the  same  as  for  science  II  A. 

Much  field  work  is  required  on  plant  ecology  and  as  much  practice 
as  is  needed  to  enable  the  student  to  readily  determine  the  more 
common   plants. 
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Text : 

Leavitt:     Outlines  of  Botany. 

Ill  A.     Human  Physiology.  8  hrs. 

The  course  comprises  as  thoro  a  study  of  the  structures  and  proces- 
ses of  the  human  body  as  can  be  made  in  the  time. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  digestive   and  nervous  systems. 

Prerequisites :     Science  I  A  and  II  A. 

Text : 

Hough  and  Sedgewick :     The  Human  Mechanism. 
Brown :     Physiology  for  the  Laboratory. 

Ill  B.     Methods.  5  hrs. 

By  observation  in  the  grades,  by  reading  and  discussion,  the  fund- 
amental principles  of  the  teaching  of  geography  and  nature  study  in 
the  grades  are  investigated.  Lessons  are  planned,  presented  and  criti- 
cised.    Students  may  be  asked  to  teach  a  regular  class. 

Prerequisites :     Science  I. 

4  A  and  B.     Chemistry.  10  hrs. 

An   elective   course. 

During  the  year  a  careful  study  is  made  of  the  more  common  and 
important  elements  and  compounds  with  a  brief  consideration  of  the 
laws  of  chemical  combination. 

During  the  last  ten  weeks  of  the  year  some  special  feature  of 
practical   work  is  taken   up  in   more  detail. 

Prerequisites:     Science  I  A  to  III   B  inclusive. 

Mathematics   I    and   II. 
Text : 

Newell:     Descriptive  Chemistry. 

5  A.     Commercial  Geography.  K  l'rs- 

An  elective  course. 

The  work  consists  of  a  careful  survey  of  the  continents  in  their 
relation  to  tht  raw  and  manufactured  products  of  commerce.  Much 
wink  is  done  In  Interpreting  data   and  In   preparing  maps. 

Prerequisites:      Science    [  A  to  III    B   inclusive. 

7  e.vl  : 

\dam-:     Commercial  Geography. 
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5  B.     Advanced  Physics.  8  hrs. 

An  elective  course  arranged  on  the  basis  of  six  hours  of  laboratory 
work  and  two   hours  of  recitation. 

Considerable  work  is  done  on  the  quantitative  relations  of  light 
and  electricity. 

Prerequisites :     Science  I  A  and  Science  5  A. 
Text : 

Mann  and  Twiss  :     Physics. 

6  A  and  B.     Advanced  Biology.  10  hrs. 

An  elective  course. 

The  work  consists  of  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  facts  of  animal 
and  plant  structures  in  the  light  of  evolutionary  theories,  with  much 
work  in  plant  and  animal  ecology. 

Much  reading  and  preparation  of  theses  will  be  a  feature  of  the 
work. 


HISTORY 


European  History  American  History  and  Civics 

Mr.  Calhoun  Mr.  Talkington 

I  A.     Greek  and  Roman  History.  5  hrs. 

Mr.  Calhoun 

The  first  half  of  the  semester  is  given  to  Greek  history  and  em- 
traces  the  civilization  of  Greece  as  a  whole.  The  contrast  between  the 
forms  as  shown  in  Athens  and  Sparta  is  emphasized.  The  lack  of 
strong-  national  government;  the  city-state;  the  Persian  Wars;  the 
Peloponnesian  War;  the  laws,  customs,  art,  literature,  religion  and 
philosophies  are   carefully  studied. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  semester  the  history  of  Rome  is  studied, 
beginning  at  753  B.  C.  and  closing  with  476  A.  D.  The  course  in- 
cludes a  thorough  investigation  of  the  growth  of  Rome,  the  Punic 
Wars,  the  provincial  system,  the  civil  wars,  the  "Age  of  Augustus,'' 
and  the  later  empire.  The  Roman  laws,  the  literature  and  religion, 
as  well  as  the  causes  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  Rome,  are  studied 
with  the  use  of  reference  books  in  the  library. 

History  I  A  is  required  of  students  of  the  first  year,  and  of 
such  of  the  advanced  students  as  have  not  had  the  courses  in 
general  history  required  for  entrance. 

Text  : 

Botsford  :     Ancient  History. 

I    B.      United  Slates   History.  S  hrs. 

Mr.  Talki  ngton 

i 

From  Washington's  administration  to  1 1 1 < »  present  time.  The  work 
in  this  course  consists  largely  <>f  the  Interpretation  of  historic  facts 
pardi  cause  and  effect,  iplan,  purpose  and  connection;  the  trac- 
ing of  the  origin  and  development  of  great  social,  industrial  and  relig- 
ion movement!  and  the  work  done  by  political  parties  and  their 
leaders,     The  main  object  ol   the  course  is  to  train  the  student  to  do 

:i  <l<-|" tmI< nt    work    in    history.       A    f :i i i     knowledge   of    the    leading    facts 
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Of  American  history  is  presupposed,  and  all  students  who  have  not 
had  United  States  history  in  a  high  school  are  required  to  enter 
this   class. 

Text : 

Hart:     Essentials  in  American  History. 

II  A.     Civil  Government.  5  hrs. 

Mr.  Talkington 

This  course  is  outlined  as  follows: 

1 .  General 

(a)  Definition  of  society;  the  development  of  society 
through  its  various  stages;  the  definitions  of  nati- 
onal and  state  sovereignty  and  of  national  and  civil 
liberty. 

(b)  The   origin  and  kinds   of  government. 

(c)  Constitutions. 

2 .  American  Government 

(a)  The   colonists   and    colonial    government. 

(b)  The  articles  of  Confederation  and  causes  of  their 
failure. 

(c)  Sources   of   the   Constitution. 

(d)  The  formal  study  of  the  Constitution  section  by 
section. 

3.  Current  Politics. 

(a)  Practical    politics    of    county    and    state    committees. 

(b)  Methods  of  registering  and  voting. 

Prerequisite :  A  good  general  knowledge  of  history. 
Neither  eighth  grade  nor  high  school  civics  can  be  accepted  as 
a  substitute. 

Text : 

Hinsdale:     American   Government. 

II  B.     State  Constitution  and  School  Law.  5  hrs. 

Mr.  Talkington 
State  Constitution. 

1.  Kinds   of  government   within   the   state. 

2.  Departments   and    administration;    officials. 

3.  Natural   resources  and   state   institutions.  , 
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4.      Practical    methods   of    state    administration;    special    laws 
and  customs. 

School  Law. 

1.  Kinds. 

2.  Sources  of  support. 

3.  Management. 

4.  Administration. 

5.  Teachers. 

6.  Pupils. 

7.  Libraries. 

Much  supplementary  work  is  required.  The  students  have  access 
to  the  biennial  reports  of  all  state  institutions  and  of  all  the  state 
departments. 

Each  subject  occupies  ten  weeks  and  is  offered  each  semester. 

Texts 

Talkington:     State    Constitution    and    School    Laws   of 
Idaho. 


Ill  A.     Mediaeval  History.  5  hrs. 

Mr.  Calhoun 

This  course  includes  European  history  between  47  6  A.  D.  and 
1492  A.  D.  The  location  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  in  the  empire  and 
their  fusion  with  the  Romans  is  noted  in  contrasting  their  laws 
customs  and  morals.  The  class  studies  the  frowth  of  Christ- 
ianity in  the  appearance  of  an  organized  church,  the  crusades, 
the  monastic  life,  and  the  rise  of  new  nations.  Reference  work  in 
the  library  is  continued  throughout  the  semester.  The  instructor 
gives  informal  lectures  on  special  topics  during  the  course. 

Prerequisite:     History  I  A. 

Text : 

Robinson:     History   of   Western  Europe.       (With     Read- 
ings.) 

Ill    B.     Modem  History.  5  hrs. 

Mr.  Calhoun 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  III  A  and  is  designed  to 
lead  the  student  into  the  history  of  modern  times,  beginning  with  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World  (14  92.)  The  conflict  for  supremacy 
In  Europe,  involving  Spain,  France  and  England,  is  studied  through 
the  history  of  each  separate  nation.  This  requires  the  students  to 
do  considerable  frorh   In  source-hooks.     The  period  of  discovery,  the 
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decline    of    the    church,    the    period    of    the    "Renaissance''    and    the 
French  revolution,  are  given  special  study. 

Papers  are  prepared  by  the  class  on  assignments  given  by  the  in- 
structor. Each  student,  before  passing  the  course,  must  have  a  good 
understanding  of  the  present  government  of  each  of  the  European 
nations,  as  well  as  the  great  movements  of  the  nations,  the  social 
upheavals,  and  the  recent  territorial   changes. 

Prerequisites :     History  I  A  and  III  A. 

Text : 

Robinson:     History  of   Western  Europe.      (With  Read- 
ings.) 

IV  A.     English  History.  4  hrs. 

Mr.  Calhoun 

This  course  gives  special  attention  to  the  growth  of  the  English 
ration  from  the  earliest  times.  The  constitutional  development  is 
given  prominence,  in  order  to  give  a  thorough  undertsanding  of  the 
later  work  in  American  History.  The  "Magna  Charta"  is  studied 
through  the  sources  recently  had  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The 
growth  of  the  power  of  the  Commons,  the  struggle  between  the  Kings 
and  the  Commons,  the  political  revolution  (1649-1660),  and  the  de- 
mand of  the  people  in  1689,  are  prominent  points  dwelt  on  in  this 
course.  The  student  investigates  the  period  of  inventions,  the  indust- 
rial changes  and  the  expansion  of  the  last  century,  by  which  England 
has  reached  her  present  place  of  leadership  among  nations. 

Prerequisites :     History  I  A  and  III. 

Text : 

Terry  :     History  of  England. 

IV  ^.Methods.  5  hrs. 

Prerequisites :       History  I.     English  I. 
Text : 

The  seminar  method  is  used  but  students  may  be  asked  to 
observe  type  lessons  and  do  actual  teachng. 

5   A.     Sociology.  3   hrs. 

Mr.  Calhoun 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  laws  of  social  co-operation,  start- 
ing with  the  family  group  and  leading  out  into  the  more  complex 
modern  city  government. 
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Students  are  required  to  supplement  the  work  in  the  class  room  by 
reseach  in  the  library  on  special  assignments. 

Text : 

Small  and  Vincent :     Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Soci- 
ology. 

5  B.     Economics.  4  hrs. 

Mr.  Calhoun 

The  work  is  considered  largely  on  the  historical  side  and  is  offered 
as  an  introductory  course  to  the  special  department  of  Economics. 

The  industrial  changes  in  England  and  America  are  followed  from 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  tax  system,  the  labor  laws  and  labor 
organizations  are  considered.  The  law  of  marginal  utility  and  its 
application  to  production  and  to  consumption  the  tariff  and  the  in- 
dustrial theories  of  today  are  some  of  the  more  important  subjects 
treated  in  this  course.  Special  assignments  are  given  the  students 
during  the   semester. 

Prerequisites:     History  I  A,  III  and  IV  A. 

Text : 

Bullock:     Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Economics. 

6  A.     Advanced  United  States  History.  4  hrs. 

Mr.  Talkington 

The  seminar  method  of  study  is  followed  in  this  work.  Some  of 
the  subjects  are  treated:  the  commercial,  social  and  political  con- 
ditions of  Europe  during  the  half  century  preceding  the  discovery  of 
America;  the  principles  of  American  colonization  viewed  from  the 
Standpoint  of  each  of  the  nations  that  had  a  part  in  it;  the  causes  of 
the  American  revolution,  viewed  from  the  English  as  well  as  the 
(  olonia]  side;  the  conditions  existing  at  the  beginning  of  our  nation; 
European  conditions  precedng  and  during  the  war  of  1812;  the  rise 
?nd  growth  of  political  parties;  slavery;  expansion;  and  the  rise  and 
control  of  corporate  power. 


MATHEMATICS 

Mr.  Hibbard 

This  department  is  equipped  with  (1)  a  library  of  historical 
and  pedagogical  references,  (2)  laboratory  apparatus  including 
a  goniostat  and  skeleton  models,  the  Ross  geometrical  solids,  a 
spherical  blackboard,  slide  rules,  arm  proctractors,  and  a  set  of 
lantern  slides  for  illustrating  lectures  on  the  history  of  mathe- 
matics. 

I.  Elementary  Algebra.  5  hrs. 

This  course  is  equivalent  to  the  algebra  offered  in  the  high  schools, 
special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  factoring  and  the  solution  of  the 
different  systems  of  equations. 

Text : 

Stone  and  Millis :     Essentials  of  Algebra. 

II.  A  and  B. 

Course  (1).     Advanced  Arithmetic.  4  hrs. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  teaching  knowl- 
edge of  arithmetic.  Rigid  proof  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
fundamental  operations,  tests  of  divisibility,  fractions,  the  equation, 
and  logarithms  is  required. 

Due  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  application  of  the  equation  to  the 
solution  of  problems. 

Text : 

Beman  and  Smith  :     Higher  Arithmetic. 

Course  (2).     Methods  in  Arithmetic.  1  hr. 

The    work    in    methods    is    confined    largely    to    four    main    topics: 

a.  Historical:  The  methods  that  have  prevailed  in  the  teaching 
or  arithmetic  are  studied  as  a  basis  for  the  present  teaching  of  the 
subject. 

b.  The  Formal  Lesson-steps:  The  basis  of  a  plan  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  lesson  according  to  the  formal  lesson-steps  of  Rein 
are  considered  under  this  head. 
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c.  Observatin  of  Teaching:  Type  lessons  are  taught  by  the  head 
of  the  department  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  application  of 
the  plan  to  the  teaching  of  arithmetic. 

d.  Teaching:  Actual  teaching  in  the  grades  is  required  of  all 
students  in  this  course. 

Texts : 

McLellan  and  Dewey:     Psychology  of  Number. 
Smith  :,The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics. 

111.     Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  5  hrs. 

Plane  Geometry  is  studied  twenty  eight  weeks  and  solid  geometry 
twelve  weeks. 

The  early  history  of  geometry  is  read  in  connection  with  the  work 
in  plane  geometry  and  the  theorems  of  the  Ionic  and  Pythagorean 
schools  are  discussed  to  show  the  advanced  development  of  the  sci- 
ence at  that  time. 

Text : 

Beman  and  Smith :     Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.       5  hrs. 

4  A.     Advanced  Algebra.  5  hrs. 

The  principles  of  elementary  algebra  are  reviewed  and  the  work 
is  continued  through  the  theory  of  exponents,  quadratics,  roots 
of  an  equation,  progressions,  logarithms,  continued  fractions,  permu- 
tations and  combinations,  the  graphical  solution  of  the  quadratic 
systems,  and  the  theory  of  equations. 

Text : 

Hawkes:     Advanced  Algebra. 

4   B.     Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  5  hrs. 

The  work  in  plane  trigonometry  covers  the  solution  of  triangles 
by  logarithms,  the  derivation  of  the  trigonometric  functions  in  terms 
Oi  the  remaining  functions,  the  functions  of  :mgles  greater  than  90 
degrees,  the  functions  of  -A  in  terms  of  A,  radian  measure,  the  deri- 
.  tion  of  formulae  for  the  sum  and  difference  of  two  angles,  double 
angles  and  half  angles,  and  also  for  each  possible  solution  of  triangles, 
complex  numbers,  trigonometric  equations,  and  the  graphs  of  the 
trigonometric   functions. 

in  spherical  trigonometry  general  formulae  are  derived  for  the 
trigonometric  functions  and  their  application  made  t<>  the  solution 
of     pherica  i  tria  ngles, 

Texts : 

Murra)  :     Plane  and  Spherical  l  igonometr.y. 
VanVelzer  and  Slichter:     Four  Place  Logarithm   i  \b  ' 


EDUCATION 

Mr.  Bishop 

I.  A.     Observation  and  General  Methods. 

A  course  in  systematic  observation  of  teaching  in  the  Training- 
School,  reports  and  criticisms  of  the  same  leading  to  a  recognition 
of  the  general  principles  underlying  right  teaching. 

This  course  is  intended  to  acquaint  the  student  with  conditions  in 
the  Training-  School,  and  to  prepare  him  to  take  up  the  practical 
work  of  the  professional   course. 

II.  A.  Elementary  Psychology.  5  hrs. 

A  course  to  present  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  mental 
activity  in  such  a  way  that  their  relation  to  the  work  of  the  teacher 
is  evident.  The  instruction  is  based  on  the  students'  observation  of 
their  own  minds  and  of  the  minds  of  children  and  others,  and  is 
intended  to  enable  the  prospective  teacher  to  judge  intelligently 
concerning  a  method  of  teaching. 

Text : 

James  :     Talks  to  Teachers. 

3  B.     Advanced  Psychology.  5  hrs. 

A  course  which  presents  in  a  more  scientific  manner  the  problems 
that  require  a  more  intensive  study  of  the  subject,  and  which  gives 
a  basis  in  theory  for  right  teaching. 

Prerequisites:     Education  II  and  Science  III  or  its  equiv- 
alent. 

Text : 

Morgan:     Psychology  for  Teachers.     New  edition. 

4  A.     History  of  Education.  5  hrs. 

A  study  of  the  great  educators,  their  ideals  and  the  reforms  which 
they  inaugurated.  The  relation  of  the  educational  ideals  and  sys- 
Urr.y  of  the  past  to  those  of  the  present  time  are  studied.  The  in- 
fluence of  evolution  in  the  realm  of  education  is  considered.   The  com- 
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parative    study    of    systems    past    and    present,    and    the    investigation 
of  the  present  status  of  our  educational  system. 

Prerequisites:     History  I  A  and  III  A  or  their  equivalent. 

Text : 

Seeley:     History  of  Education. 

V  A  and  B.     Teaching, 

Not  less  than  one  semester  required  of  all  candidates  for  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  certificates. 

Not  less  than  two  semesters  repuired  of  all  candidates  for  diploma, 
in  addition  to  professional  courses  in  other  departments. 

These  are  courses  iir  actual  teaching  in  the  Training-  School,  under 
direction  and  supervision.  Student-teachers  have  full  responsibility 
under  their  training-  teachers  for  the  teaching,  management  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  classes  to  which  they  are  assigned,  during  their  teach- 
ing period.  Lesson  plans,  outlines  of  work,  etc,  are  presented  to  the 
training  teachers  in  such  a  manner  and  at  such  time  as  the  latter  may 
direct.  All  teachers-in-training  meet  the  training  teachers  in  reg- 
ular teachers'  meetings  at  least  once  a  week,  and  at  such  other 
special  times  as  may  be  required.  Teachers  are  assigned  to  classes 
on  the  basis  both  of  their  own  best  interests  and  the  needs  of  the 
classes.  Opportunities  for  special  work  are  given  those  students 
who  show  special  aptitude  and  ability  in  certan   departments. 

Prerequisites:  Either  Education  I  or  II,  together  with 
successful  work  in  the  Normal  School  Departments  concerned, 
assuring  adequate  scholarship  in  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught. 


LANGUAGES 

Latin 
Mr.  Calhoun 

1  A.  5  hrs. 

The  first  semester's  work  includes  thoro  practice  in  the  declensions 
of  nouns,  pronouns,  and  adjectives,  and  in  the  inflections  of  the 
verbs,  with  the  rules  of  syntax.  Daily  work  is  required  in  translating 
easy  English  into  Latin,  with  especial  care  in  the  use  of  Latin 
idioms. 

2  B.  5  hrs. 

The  drill  on  the  forms  is  continued  for  the  first  ten  weeks.  Sight 
translations  of  Latin  are  taken  up  as  the  students  gradually  acquire  a 
vocabulary.  The  last  quarter  is  spent  in  translation  of  short  select- 
ions bearing  on  Roman  history  and  the  heroes  of  the  early  kingdom. 
The  purpose  thruout  the  course  is  to  give  a  practical  setting  to  the 
Latin  as  a  new  avenue  of  approach  to  history. 

Texts : 

Bennett:     Latin  Lessons. 
Bennett:     Latin  Grammar. 
Rolfe :     Viri  Romae. 

2  A.  5  hrs. 

The  first  book  of  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars  is  read.  The  historical 
setting  of  the  wars  of  conquest  in  Gaul  is  obtained  by  reading  library 
references.  Care  is  given  to  the  study  of  Roman  military  organiza- 
tion and  equipment.  The  character  of  Caesar,  primarily  as  illust- 
rated from  his  own  record  of  his  conquests,  is  brought  before  the 
ciass.     Maps  and  histories  are  in  constant  use. 

2  B.  5  hrs. 

The  second,  third  and  fourth  books  of  the  Gallic  Wars  are  read. 
Daily  use  is  made  of  the  grammar  in  connection  with  conditional 
sentences,  indirect  discourse,  the  irregular  verbs,  etc.  The  students 
pre  expected  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  to  have  at  their  command 
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the  general  rules  of  syntax,  to  have  acquired  a  good  vocabulary,  and 
to  be  able  to  recognize  the  forms  at  sight.  Prose  composition  is  con- 
tinued thruout  the  year. 

Texts : 

Bennett:     Caesar's  Gallic  Wars. 
Daniel:     New  Latin   Composition. 

3  A.  5  hrs. 

Four  orations  of  Cicero  against  Cataline  are  read.  Prose  comp- 
osition is  continued  during  the  year,  giving  one  recitation  each  week 
to  it. 

3  B.  5  hrs. 

Cicero's  orations  on  the  Manilian  Law  and  in  behalf  of  the  poet 
Archias  are  read  in  the  first  quarter.  The  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid 
with  a  study  of  prosody  completes  the  semester's  work  and  prepares 
the  pupil  for  the  work  in  Vergil. 

Texts : 

Allen  and  Greenough :     Cicero's  Orations  and  Letters. 
Allen  and  Greenough:     Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 

4  A  and  B.  5  hrs. 

The  first  six  books  of  Vergil  are  read.  Sight  reading  on  the  Geor- 
gics  and  Bucolics  gives  the  students  a  conception  of  the  versatility 
of  Vergil  as  a  writer.  The  history  of  the  Augustan  Age  is  studied 
in  connection.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  literary  style  of  the  author, 
his  influence  on  Roman  thought  and  his  place  among  Roman  writers. 

Text : 

Greenough:     Bucolics,  Aeneid  and   Georgics. 


German 

It  is  designed  to  give  the  students  a  working  knowledge  of 
German.  This  will  enable  them  to  plan  further  studies  in  the 
same.  There  is  also  the  great  benefit  of  having  the  means  of 
making  a  comparison  of  English  with  a  modern  language,  there- 
by adding  much  to  a  fuller  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
growth  and  power  of  a  nation's  speech  and  literature. 


German  35 

The  following  is  a  briefo  utline  oi  the  work  by  semesters. 
1  A.  5  hrs. 

In  this  course  the  principles  of  German  grammar  are  studied  to- 
gether with  exercises  in  the  translation  of  the  simplest  German  and 
in  the  simplest  composition.  Short  poems  and  proverbs  are  memor- 
ized. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  pronunciation  and  to  conversational 
German. 

Texts: 

Vos:     Essentials  of  German. 

Spanhoofd :     Lehrbuch  der  deutschen  Sprache. 

Supplementary : 

Berlitz:     Erstes  Buck. 

1  B.  5  hrs. 

Completion  of  the  study  of  grammar,  with  a  continuation  of  the 
work  in  composition. 

Reading  Texts: 

Grueber:     Maerchen  mid  Erzaehlungen  fur  Anfaenger. 
Bernhardt:     Kleine  Geschicten. 

2  A.  5  hrs. 

German  classics  are  read,  the  principles  of  systematic  grammar 
taught,  short  poems  memorized,  and  the  lives  of  some  of  the  chief 
German    authors   studied.      Composition    is    continued. 

Grammar  Text : 

Thomas  :     Practical  German  Grammar. 
Reading  Texts : 

Klenze:     Selected  Poems  from  Deutsche  Gedichte. 

Storm:     Immensee. 

2  B.  5  hrs. 

Together  with  a  reading  of  the  classics,  work  is  continued  in  the 
syntax  of  the  language,  in  German  prose  composition  and  in  the 
biography    of   authors. 

Reading  Texts : 

Hoeher  als  die  Kirche. 

Selected  Short  Comedies  of  Modem  German. 
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3  A.  5  hrs. 

A    continuation    of    the    literary    studies,    supplemented    by    short 
studies  in  history  of  language  and  word  formation. 

Reading  Texts: 

Selections  from  Historical  Prose  Writings. 
Schiller:     William  Tell. 
Schiller  and  Goethe :     Poems. 

Supplementary  Text: 

Freytag :     Die  Jonrnalisten. 

3  B.  5  hrs. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  3  A  with  the  preparation  of  short 
German  essays. 

Reading   Texts : 

Advanced  Poems  of  Schiller  and  Goethe. 
Prose  Selections  from  Historiche,  Skizzen.    Schiller. 
Historical  Selections  from  Freytag' s  Aus  dem  Staat  Fried- 
ricks  der  Grossen. 
Lessing:     Minna  von  Barnhelm. 

Supplementary  Text: 

Goethe :     Herman  und  Dorothea. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  COURSES 


This  school  offers  courses  of  instruction  in  manual  training 
for  all  candidates  for  life  certificates,  for  candidates  for  five  year 
certificates  and  for  the  grade  children  in  the  training  school. 
Teachers  who,  besides  being  proficient  in  ordinary  grade  work, 
are  well  prepared  to  take  charge  of  manual  training  work  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  state,  will  readily  secure  positions  which 
untrained  teachers  would  be  unable  to  fill  satisfactorily.  Better 
salaries  will  be  paid  for  such  teachers  than  paid  for  those  who 
teach  the  common  branches  only. 

If  all  normal  graduates  are  prepared  in  Manual  Training 
schools  in  even  smaller  communities  of  the  state  will  be  able  to 
introduce  effective  courses  in  manual  training  and,  once,  intro- 
duced, their  value  will  readily  be  appreciated  and  the  future  de- 
velopment of  manual  training  secured.  In  the  State  Normal 
School,  the  fact  that  the  training  work  and  the  grade  work  are 
in  one  building  under  the  same  management,  makes  it  possible 
for  teachers  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching  manual  training 
simultaneously  with  their  course  of  instruction  in  the  manual 
training  itself. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  department  are  briefly  outlined  as 
follows :  . 

1  A  and  B.     Elementary  Manual  Training  10  hrs. 

An  elective  course  open  to  first  year  students.        ...  • 

This  is  a  special  supplementary  course,  offering  an  elementary 
pet  of  models  for  those  who  do  not  intend  to  teach. 

( Either  sewing  or  sloyd  may  be  chosen  but  not  both  in  any  one 
semester. 

The  number  of  students  that  may  be  accomodated  in  this  course 
Iff  limited  and  those  first  applying  will  be  given  first  opportunity 
to  do  the  work. 


This  course  may  be  discontinued  at  any  time. 
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III  A.     Elementary  Manual  Training.  10  hrs. 

A  course  for  those  who  intend  to  teach. 

This  course  devotes  four  hours  a  week  to  sewing.  The  students 
make  the  models  for  the  fourth  and- fifth  grade  work,  prepare  ex- 
plicit directions  for  making  the  models  and  keep  a  series  of  helpful 
notes  that  have  to  do  with  the  presentation  of  the  work  to  grade 
classes. 

Four  hours  are  also  given  to  wood  sloyd  which  is  carried  out  on 
the  same  plan  as  the  sewing. 

Two  hours  are  devoted  to  paper  sloyd  which  consists  of  the 
preparation  of  the  models  for  the  first  four  grades. 

For  the  detail  of  this  course  see  Lewiston  State  Normal  School 
Bulletin,   Volume    1,   No.   4. 

Prerequisite:     Completion  of  the  regular  work  of  the  first 
and  second  years. 

Text : 

Rich :     Paper  Sloyd. 

Ill  B.     Elementary  Manual  Training.  10  hrs. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  III  A  and  devotes  four  hours  to  sewing, 
end  four  to  wood  sloyd.  The  work  consists  of  the  preparation  of  the 
models  for  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades,  with  the  necessary  directions 
and   notes. 

Two  hours  are  given  to  reed  and  raffia  work  which  includes  the 
r  reparation   of   the   models  for   the  first   four  grades. 

Prerequisite:     Manual  Training  III  A. 

5  A.     Observation,  Theory  and  Practice.  10  hrs. 

An  elective  course  for  those  who  wish  to  make  a  specialty  of 
teaching  manual  training.  No  special  recommendations  to  teach 
the  manual  subjects  can  he  given  to  students  who  have  not  taken  this 
course. 

The  course  includes  advanced  work  in  wood  with  observation  or 
teaching  In  graded  classes,  special  work  in  the  care  and  sharpening 
of   tools,   and   a   study  of  wood   and   textiles. 

The  pedagogy  of  hand  work  is  read,  discussed  and  emphasized 
by  the  preparation  of  theses.  ,n*  important  phases  of  the  subject. 


MUSIC 
Miss  Eggeman 
I  A.  2  hrs. 

Elements  of  notation  are  studied:  (1)  Melody — major  scale,  dia- 
tonic succession,  tones  and  semitones  with  their  natural  successions, 
pitch,  degrees,  key  relations,  key  signs,  and  the  minor  scale:  (2) 
Rythm — notes,  dots,  rests,  bar,  measure,  accent,  time,  signs  and  move- 
The  practical  phases  of  this  course  include  ear  training, 
sight    singing,    and    singing  in    chorus. 

Ill   A.  2   hrs. 

Study  is  made  of  theelements  of  harmony:  (l)  Intervals — normal, 
major,  minor,  augmented  and  diminished:  (2)  Chords.  The  work 
in  ear  training  and  sight  singing  is  adapted  to  the  primary  grades. 
Chorus  or  glee  club  singing  is  required  as  in  I  A. 

Ill  B.  2  hrs. 

Work  in  advanced  harmony  is  combined  with  sight  singing,  ear 
training,  and  methods  adapted  to  the  grammar  grades  and  practice 
teaching.     Chorus  or  glee  club  singing  is  required  as  in  I  A  and  III  A. 

5  A.  2  hrs: 

This  elective  course  for  seniors  is  divided  into  four  parts:  (1) 
Theory  of  melodic  construction:  (2)  sight  singing:  (3)  round 
table  discussions:  (4)  history  of  music.  The  historical  develop- 
ment of  music  is  best  divided  into  three  great  periods:  (a)  ancient 
music,  embracing  the  national  types  of  Egypt,  Palestine,  Assyria, 
China,  Japan,  and  Greece:  (b)  Mediaeval  music,  when  Christianity 
iu  Italy  gave  rise  to  an  entirely  new  type  and  notation  had  its  be- 
ginning, when  distinct  schools  grew  up  in  the  Troubadours  of  France, 
in  the  Minnesingers  of  Germany,  in  Belgium  and  in  all  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  precursors  of  the  Oratorio  appeared  in  miracle,  mys- 
tery, and  morality  plays:  (c)  modern  music,  which  is  marked 
by  the  rise  of  the  Oratorio,  and  the  opera  and  develops  the  Con- 
trapuntal compositions  of  the  Bachs  and  Handel  in  the  17th  century, 
the  Classical  School  of  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven  in  the  18th 
find  in  the  19th  the  Romantic  School  of  Weber,  Schubert,  Schumann, 
n,    Mendelssohn,   Wagner    and    Brahms. 
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Text : 

Mathews  :     History  of  Music. 

Private  lessons  on  the  violin,  piano,  and  mandolin  are  given  by 
the  instructor  in  charge. 

Rent  of  Piano  for  daily  practice  : 

45  minutes  daily  for  three  months $2.00 

One  and  one  half  hours  daily  for  3  months.  .  .  .3.25 

The  orchestra  is  composed  of  amateur  student  talent. 

The  Girl's  Glee  Club  and  the  Boys'  Glee  Club  make  a  specialty 
of  the  study  of  music  appropriate  for  male  or  female  voices  alone. 


DRAWING  AND  ART 

Miss  Eggeman 

I  B.     Elementary  Drawing.  5  hrs. 

The  aim  in  this  course  is  to  gain  free  expression  through  the  study 
of  perspective  principles  and  the  work  in  outline,  light,  shade  and 
values,  from  type  forms,  still  life  and  flowers.  Pencil  and  water 
colors  are  used.  Space  relation  and  simple  composition  are  intro- 
duced, with  black-board  sketching  in  connection  with  Geography  and 
Nature  Study. 

No  text  is  used,  but  work  is  based  throughout  on  the  Prang 
System. 

II  A.     Mechanical  Drawing.  5  hrs. 

The  technical  problems  of  Proportion,  Perspective,  Composition, 
are  taken  up  in  turn.  Two  studies  are  made  from  plant  forms  with 
pencil,  charcoal,  pen,  and  ink,  water  colors,  and  crayon.  This 
course  embraces  the  study  of  historic  ornament,  as  well  as  exercises 
in  original  designs  for  wall  paper,  book  covers,  and  other  subjects 
coverng  the   main   problems  in   decorative   design. 

II  B.     Advanced  Drawing.  5  hrs. 

This  course  embraces:  (1)  work  in  charcoal  from  still-life  and 
casts:  (2)  study  of  landscape  from  out-of-door  sketching;  (3) 
drawing   of   figures   and   faces   in   flat   tones   and   in   light   and   shade; 

(4)  original     composition     of     landscapes     and     calendar     designing; 

(5)  life     sketching;        (6)      methods     of     teaching    drawing     in     the 
various  grades. 

5  B.     Sketching,  Water  Colors  and  History  of  Art         5  hrs. 

This  elective  course  for  seniors  is  intended  to  increase  the  student's 
power  to  appreciate  the  master  pieces  of  art,  as  well  as  to  increase 
his  power  to  express  his  own  artistic  concepts.  The  development  of 
art  is  traced  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present,  special  emphasis 
being  given  to  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture.  The  debt  owed 
by  the  ancient  nations  of  Europe  to  the  still  more  ancient  civiliza- 
tions of  the  Nile  and  the  Tigris-Euphrates  valleys  is  shown.  The  im- 
portant periods  of  Greek  and  Italian  Renaissance  art  are  given  care- 
ful study,  in  the  light  of  the  motives  which  inspired  the  masters 
of  thos  important  epochs.      The   influence   of  temperament   and  envi- 
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ronment  in  producing  distinct  national  schools  is  pointed  out  and 
analytical  study  is  made  through  good  copies  of  the  masterpieces 
cf  the  schools  of  the  Netherlands,  of  France,  of  Germany,  of  Italy, 
of   England   and   of  America. 

Text : 

Van  Dyke:     History  of  Painting. 


THE  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 


The  Faculty 

William  R.  Bishop,  Supervisor  of  the  Training  School. 
Charles   P.   Chessman,    Training      Teacher   in   the   Grammar 

Grades. 
Olive  M.   Blanchard,   Training  Teacher  in   the  Intermediate 

Grades. 
K.  Marie  Long,  Training  Teacher  Primary  Grades. 
Mary  G.  Tngersoll,  Manual  Training. 
Margaret  Deems.  Physical  Gulture  and  Gymnastics. 

The  Building 

The  new  Training  School  building  was  formally  opened  in 
February,  1906.  It  is  a  handsome  brick  structure  forming  the 
east  wing  of  the  main  Normal  School  building.  It  is  complete 
in  every  detail  and  affords  accomodations  which  are  not  equalled 
by  any  similar  institution  in  the  Northwest.  Especial  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  matter  of  light,  ventilation  and  sanitary 
arrangements.  In  these  respects,  as  also  in  its  professional  work, 
the  Training  School  undertakes  to  be,  so  far  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  a  model  school. 

The  Purpose 

The  Training  School  has  a  two-fold  purpose.  It  first  provides 
expert  instruction  for  the  children  who  attend  regularly.  This 
purpose  receives  strict  attention  on  the  part  of  the  training 
leachers  in  charge,  who  are  assisted  by  the  heads  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  Normal  School.  As  a  result,  the  children  in 
the  Training  School  are  doing  thoro  work  and  making  good 
progress. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  provide  means  for  the 
student-teachers  to  prove  themselves  professionally.  Prerequis- 
ite to  the  teaching  of  any  subject  in  the  Training  School,  is  a 
thoro  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  taught.  The  student- 
teachers  are  required  to  present  to  the  training-teacher  in  charge 
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outlines  of  the  work  to  be  done  and  a  written  plan  for  each  les- 
son. Instruction  in  special  methods  in  the  different  subjects  is 
given  by  the  heads  of  the  departments,  and  descriptions  of  these 
courses  may  be  found  under  the  appropriate  heading  in  the  cat- 
alog. 

The  teachers  in  charge  of  the  Training  School  keep  in  mind 
I  he  interests  of  both  the  children  in  the  grades  and  the  student- 
teachers,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
the  school  as  indicated. 

Nature  study  is  largely  conducted  out  of  doors  in  direct  con- 
nection with  the  objects  studied. 

Manual  training  is  taught  in  all  the  grades  under  the  immedi- 
ateate  supervision  of  Miss  Ingersoll.  It  includes  sewing  for 
girls-  and  wood-work  and  carpentry  for  the  boys,  in  the  inter- 
mediate and  grammar  grades.  In  the  lower  grades  are  also  clay 
modeling:,  paper  cutting  and  folding,  parquetry,  weaving  and 
raffia  work. 

For  a  detailed  statement  of  the  work  in  nature  study  and  in 
manual  training  write  for  Lczviston  Normal  School  Bulletin, 
Vol.  1  No.  4. 

The  Training  School  is  provided  with  a  good  library  contain- 
ing books  for  teachers  and  supplementary  works  for  the 
geography,  nature  study,  history  and  language  work  of  all 
the  grades.  The  library  of  the  Normal  School  and  the  Lewiston 
City  Library  are  also  available  to  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the 
Training:  School. 


The  Mothers'  Meetings 

Believing  that  in  order  to  work  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
children,  it  is  important  for  the  mothers  and  the  teachers  to  meet 
each  other  and  to  become  personally  acquainted,  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  Training  School  to  have  occasional  mothers'  meetings.  At 
these  meetings,  which  are  informal  and  social  in  character, 
questions  concerning  the  children's  welfare  and  peculiarities 
arc  discussed  in  a  conversational  way,  and  the  parents  and 
teachers  are  brought  more  into  cooperation  and  mutual  under- 
standing. 

Parents  are  frequent  visitors  at  the  Training  School,  and  are 
always  cordially  welcome. 
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The  Next  Semester 

The  next  semester  of  the  Training  school  opens  Thursday, 
September  \2.  1907,  at  9:00  a.  m.  Parents  who  desire  further 
information,  or  who  wish  to  consult  in  regard  to  their  children's 
work,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  training  teachers 
concerned  or  with  the  Supervisor. 

The  Grades 

The  Training  School  comprises  eight  grades  and  the  "chart 
class."  Graduates  of  the  eighth  grade  are  prepared  to  enter 
directly  the  freshman  class  of  the  Normal  School.  Much  of  the 
teaching  in  this  grade  is  done  by  the  training  teacher  and  by 
other  members  of  the  Normal  School  faculty. 

The  "chart  class''  was  organized  to  relieve  the  over-crowding 
iri  the  first  grade,  and  the  work  in  that  class  is  practically  kinder- 
garten work.  On  account  of  the  lack  of  room  and  proper  facili. 
ties,  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  meet  the  urgent  demand  for  a  kind- 
ergarten, but  it  is  hoped  that  definite  announcements  in  regard  to 
a  kindergarten  may  be  made  in  the  near  future. 

The  Attendance 

The  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  Training  School  has  increased 
from  about  50  in  1904  to  about  150  in  1907.  In  order  to  do  its 
work  to  the  best  advantage  it  is  found  advisable  to  limit  the 
number  of  pupils  to  25  in  a  class.  This  also  enables  the  teach- 
ers to  give  special  attention  to  the  individual  pupils.  During 
the  past  year  there  have  been  many  applications  in  ex- 
cess of  this  number,  especially  in  the  primary  and  inter- 
mediate grades.  In  such  cases  the  names  are  received  and  re- 
corded on  the  waiting  list,  and  these  applications  are  given 
the  preference  when  vacancies  occur  at  the  opening  of  the  fol- 
lowing semester. 

The  Training  School  is  not  a  public  school,  and  pupils  are  nor 
accepted  whose  influence  is  harmful  to  the  other  children  or 
whose  presence  is  a  hindrance  to  the  purpose  of  the  Training 
School. 

The  Course  of  Study 

The  course  of  study  in  the  Training  School  follows  in  the 
main  the  course  as  adopted  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  of 
Idaho. 

In  addition  to  the  above  work  is  done  in  the  departments  of 
manual  training  and  physical  training. 


EXPENSE  ESTIMATE  FOR  A  YEAR 

The  expense  of  attending  the  Normal  School  will  vary  greatly 
with  the  individual  tastes  of  the  student,  hence  it  is  possible 
to  give  only  a  conservative  estimate. 

No  provision  is  made  for  a  home  for  young  men  but  a  dor- 
mitory for  women  is  maintained.  A  statement  of  the  cost  of 
living  there  is  given  elsewhere. 

The  following  statement  may  serve  as  a  guide : 

10  months'  board  and  room  at  $18   SI 80. 00 

10  months'  laundry  at  $2   [  .20.00 

Books   and  stationery    (estimated)    18.00 

Library  fee,  2  semesters  at  $1    2 .  00 

Science  laboratory  fee,  2  courses  at  $.50....  1.00 
Students'  association  fee,  2  semesters  at  $1..2.00 

Estimated  necessary  expenses  $223.00 

Residents  of  Idaho  are  not  required  to  pay  tuition. 

Non-resident  students  are  charged  a  tuition  fee  of  $10  a 
semester. 

All  fees,  including  tuition,  are  due  and  payable  upon  regis- 
tration. 

DORMITORY 

For  students  living  in  the  dormitory  during  the  session  of 
1907-1908,  or  until  the  completion  of  the  new  building,  the 
following  accomodation;,  are  available  at  the  prices  mentioned: 

(1)  Three  single  rooms,  one  in  the  room,  $18.0  a  month, 
each. 

(2)  Thirteen  rooms,  two  in  a  room,  $15.00  a  month,  each 
student. 

A  laundry  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  a  month  will  be  charged 
for  all  students  occupying  rooms  at  the  dormitory.     If  general 
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Washing  is  done  in  the  dormitory  laundry  an  additional  fee  of 
M't\   cents  per  month  will  be  charged. 

Students  who  are  absent  from  the  dormitory  for  a  part  of  a 
month  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  seventy-five  cents  a  day 
tor  the  days  in  actual  attendance. 

A  limited  number  of  guests  of  students  in  residence  will  be 
entertained  at  one  dollar  a  day ;  single  meals  twenty-five  cents 
each.     Consultation  with  the  dean  must  be  had  before  invitation 


All  bills  are  due  and  payable  at  the  office  of  the  dean  the 
first  of  each  month  in  advance.  In  cases  where  the  bills  remain 
unpaid  until  the  fifth  of  the  month,  the  parents  will  be  notified 
directly  concerning  the  same. 

The  new  building,  Lewis  Hall,  now  in  course  of  erection  for 
use  as  a  dormitory  for  women  will  be  completed  early  in  the 
session  of  1907-1908.  As  soon  as  Lewis  Hall  is  dedicated  a 
special  bulletin  will  be  issued  announcing  the  schedule  of  prices 
for  board  and  rooms. 


LIBRARY 

The  legislature  of  1903,  by  setting  aside  for  library  purposes 
all  money  collected  as  fees  from  non-resident  students,  made 
the  first  important  provision  for  the  establishment  of  a  working- 
library  for  the  school.  As  a  result  of  this  provision,  a  very 
substantial  development  has  been  made,  and  the  institution  has 
in  all  departments  a  most  useful  working  and  reference  library. 
The  legislature  of  1905  appropriated  the  sum  of  $1000  and  with 
this  amount  many  very  important  additions  have  been  made. 
During  the  past  two  years,  the  library  fees  and  fees  remitted 
to  the  Normal  School  fund,  together  with  the  special  library 
appropriation,  have  enabled  us  to  add  about  $1,800  worth  of 
books. 

All  books  and  pamphlets  are  cataloged  and  indexed  on  the 
Dewey  system.  Additions  are  being  made  as  fast  as  the  funds 
will  permit. 

The  library  is  furnished  with  the  most  important  periodicals  and 
these  are  kept  as  a  part  of  the  reference  library.  The  list  of  peri- 
odicals now  received  regularity  is  as  follows : 


List  of  Magazines 


American  Homes  and  Gardens 

Atlantic  Monthly 

Bookman 

Century 

Country  Life  in  America 

Craftsman 

Cumulative  Book  Index 

Education 

Educational  Review 

Elementary  School  Teacher 

Etude 

Forum 

Handcraft 

] larpers 

Journal  of  i  reography 


Journal  of  Sociology 

Ladies  Home  Journal 

Manual   Training   Magazine 

McClures 

Musician 

Nation 

Nature  Study  Review 

North  American  Review 

Outlook 

Popular  Educator 

Popular  Science  Monthly 

Primary  Education 

Primary  Plans 

Pevicw  of  Reviews 

Roycroft  Magazine 

AS 
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St.  Nicholas  Sloyd  Record 

School  Arts  Book  Teachers'  College  Record 

School  Science  and  Mathematics  Things  Wrought 
Scientific  American  What  is  in  the  Magazines 

Scientific  American  Supplement  World's  Work 
Scribners  Youth's  Companion 


STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Apart  from  the  regular  work  of  the  class  room  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  forms  of  organized  ativity  all  of  which  are  represented  in 
and,  in  a  measure,  controlled  by  one  central  organization  or 
Students'  Association.  This  central  organization  is  composed  of 
all  the  students  who  are  in  school  and  works  thru  several  subor- 
dinate branches  as:  the  Athletic  and  Tennis  associations,  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.,  the  Debating  Team  and  the  Literary  Society. 

The  athletic  association  supports  football,  baseball  and  basket- 
ball teams  that  play  games  with  local  and  nearby  competitors. 
The  tennis  club  has  fine  courts  at  the  rear  of  the  main  building 
that  are  largely  used  by  those  who  do  not  care  to  join  one  of  the 
other  teams. 

The  debating  team,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  holds 
yearly  debates  with  the  freshmen  of  the  State  University  and  with 
Cheney  Normal  School. 

The  young  ladies  of  the  school  have  organized  a  Young 
Womens  Christian  Association  that  holds  weekly  prayer  meetings 
and  an  annual  reception  for  new  students,  meets  the  new  girls 
at  the  trains  and  does  all  in  its  power  to  make  the  students  feel 
that  the  school  is  indeed  a  home  that  stands  for  the  right  things 
mentally,  socially  and  spiritually. 

A  strong  literary  society  has  been  organized  and,  under  the 
guidance  of  Miss  Urch,  holds  meetings  every  two  weeks  for  the 
purpose  of  debating  some  pertinent  question  or  of  investigating 
tome  problem  of  the  realm  of  letters. 
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Class  of  1898 

Clemens,  Lillian  (Mrs.  Merchant)  -         Asotin,  Washington 

Crawford,  Ella  -  Dayton,  Oregon 

Gregory,  Emma   (Mrs.  Osmers)  -  Lewiston 

Griffeth-  Louis  E.  (Mrs.  Foster)       Port  Townsencl  Washington 
Harrington,   Jennie    (Mrs.   Robnett)  -         -  Lewiston 

Herbert,    Inez    (Mrs.    Davis)  -  Boise 

Knepper,  May  -  New  York,  New  York 

McCoy,   Bernice  ------  Lewiston 

Patton,    Laura  ______  Caldwell 

Reeder,   Bertha  -  Bonners   Ferry 

Rogers,    Lillian        -■-.'--  Spokane,    Washington 

Spackman,    Hannah        -  -  Boise 

Spackman,   Hester  -  -  -  Boise 

Stevenson,   Florence    (Mrs.   Melder)         -  Rathdrum 

Wagner,   Ida    (Mrs.   Glaze)        -         -         Pullman,   Washington 
Ward,    Eula    (Mrs.    Wellman)  -  Lewiston 

Class  of  1899 

Corbin,  Hattie  (Mrs.  Ernest  Dixon)  Pomeroy,  Washington 

Coston,  Anna   (Mrs.   Churchill)  -  -  -  Weiser 

Craig,   Mrs.   Edith  -         -         -         -         -  Cottonwood 

Craig,   Frank  -  Burlington,    Washington 

Downen,    Gertrude  -     ■    -  Asotin,    Washington 

French,    Lulu    (Mrs.    W.    E.    English  -         -  Genesee 

Gaddy,  Josie  (Mrs.  Melicke)  -  Lapwai 

Harrington,  Minnie  -----  Lewiston 

Lauby,  John  -------         Nezperce 

Lee,  H.  P.  --------      Atlanta 

Monlux,  Calla  -.  Pullman,  Washington 

McMinimy,  G.  Orr  ------       Lewiston 

Noblett,    Leona    **------- 

Peterson,    L.    G. Moscow 

Showalter,  N.  D.  ...         Farmington,  Washington 
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Alumni 


Soper,  Anna  -         _         .  <~>  ,      .  ,      ,„ 

Mickershani,   Pearl  -  '  °akesdale,  Washington 

Wildenthaler,  Maude  (Mrs.  Kincaid)        "  Wallace 

Zinn,    CO  -  ^ncaia;  .  Lewiston 

Peck 


Class  of  1900 


Calkins,    May 

Doyle,  E.  J. 

Farbrique,  Caor  (Mrs.  Corlson) 

Gerhart,    Matilda 

Green,   Julia    (Mrs.    Graff) 

Halverson,    Antoinette 

Ingle,  Leon  - 

Kincaid,  Maude  (Mrs.  Reid) 

Korstad,  Martin  - 

Korstad,  Tom       - 

Melton,  Caroline  (Mrs.  Houser) 

Neal,  Olive  -  _  _  . 

Reber,    Sadie 

Scattaboe,    Sadie 

Scully,    Margaret 

Showalter,  Lulu  (Mrs.  G.  G.  Carlisle) 

Spofford,  Inez   (Mrs.  J.  C.  Ross) 

Sproat,  Ada  - 

Taylor,   Bloom  - 

Wardrobe,  Neva  (Mrs.  Tucker) 

Wilson,  Ida  -  -  _ 

Wilson,  Laura   (Mrs.   Wilson) 


Moscow 

Grangeville 

Greer 

Genesee 

Portland,    Oregon 

Genesee 

Taney 

Moscow 

Walla  Walla,  Washington 

Bellingham,  Washington 

Pomeroy,  Washington 

Seattle,  Washington 

Portland,    Oregon 

Moscow 

Boise 

Moscow 

Boise 

Montana 


Grangeville 

Coolie  City,  Washington 

Boise 

Moscow 


Hawes,   Pearl   (Mrs. 
Holmes,  Lourentsina 
Tlurm.  Eleanor  (Mrs. 
Inman,  Louis 
Jewell.,  Ester 
Knepper,  Edith 
Knepper,  Margaret 
Lingcnfelter,  Anna 
Naylor,  Ruth 
Peterson,  Theresa 
Schneider,  Emma 
Simpson,  Leafy 
Skinner,  Mav 


Class  of  1901 

Russel  McKinley) 

W.  Page) 


Boise 

Payette 

Sandpoint 

Guthrie,  Oklahoma 

Weiser 

Highland,  Kansas 

Germany 

Oakesdale,  Washington 

Moscow 

Moscow 

Boise 

Boise 

Hermiston,  Oregon 


Alumni 
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Tor  sen.   Anna  - 

Waldo,  Mamie  - 

Walter.   Anna    (Mrs.  ) 

Wilson,  Cliff  - 

Wood,  Agnes  - 

Wood,  Myra   (Mrs.  Chas.  Pratt) 

Class  of  1902 

Bogan,  Rosa  (Mrs.  Herrin) 

Conch,  Isaac  ** 

Cox,  Bertha  - 

Cox,  Fred  - 

Crockett,   Margaret    (Mrs.   Caldwell) 

Davis,  Isabella  **.--- 

Doyle,    Mary    (Mrs. ) 

Floyd,  Lulu   (Mrs.  J.  W.  Fuld) 

Callaway,  Katherine 

Haevernick,   Jessie 

Hawkins,  Jessie  - 

McKissick,  Robert 

Pierce.   Fay    (Mrs.   Harry   Beach) 

Snyder,  Inda 

Stockslager,  Ingabo  (Mrs.  Thiessen) 

Thomas,  Louis  - 

Tiele,  Alvina  (Mrs.  John  Yocum) 

Tiele,  Anna 

Torgenson,  Julia 

Walker,  Tillie  (Mrs.  Kitsmiller) 

Ward.  Lena  - 


Viola, 
Pomeroy, 

Alpowa, 


Washington 

Washington 

Caldwell 

Washington 

Boise 

Grangeville 


Los  Angeles,  California 

Salem,  Oregon 

Spokane,  Washington 

Lapwai 

Clarkston,    Washington 
Hailey 
Weiser 
Clarkston,   Washington 
Hope 
Lewiston 
Kennewick 
Lewiston 
Lewiston 
Lapwai 
Peola,  Washington 
Genesee 
Oakesdale,  Washington 
Lewiston 
Lewiston 


Class  of  1903 

Anderson,  Katherine 

Brashears,    Ella 

Briggs,  Grace   (Mrs.  Morris) 

Gammon,  Linnie  (Mrs.  J.  A.  Hubbard) 

Gregg,  Kate 

Hage,   Martha 

Hazeltine,  Ida   (Mrs.  Hull) 

Honan,  Cicily  - 

Hulme,  Edna  (Mrs.  Porter) 

Hurm,  Mary  -  -  -  " 

Kirkpatrick,   Hattie    (Mrs.   McGhee) 

Larson,  Cora 


Boise 

Caldwell 

Lewiston 

Dayton,  Washington 

Clarkston,  Washington 

Sandpoint 

Montpelier 

Boise 

Peck 

Sandpoint 

Weippe 

Nezperce 
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Linehan,   Elizabeth 

McGee,  Joseph  - 

Mellen,  Gertrude  (Mrs.  Dick) 

Mellen,  Ruby  -  - 

Miller,   Frederick 

Miller,  Maggie 

Nye,  Minnie  - 

Randall,  Fannie  (Mrs.  Simon) 

Reid,    Clement 

Robinson,   Mary 

Sempert,  Martha 

Storer,  Ada  (Mrs.  O.  E.  Draper) 


Mountain   Home 

Weippe 

Mountain  Home 

Mountain  Home 

Genesee 

Lewiston 

Forest 

Cottonwood 

Sprague,    Washington 

Moscow 

Lewiston 

Spokane,  Washington 


Class  of  1904 

Asbury,  Nelle  Virginia 

Cole,  Evangelina  T. 

DeBow,  Edna  - 

Emmett,  Robert  E. 

Gwin,  Ethel  Anna  - 

Gwin,  Laura  M. 

Hagan,  Amanda  (Mrs.  Larson) 

Kelsey,  Grace  M.  (Mrs.  Randolph  Lyman) 

Kmdhe,  Clara  Jeanette 

LeCornu,  Grace  Nell 

McCory,  Elsie  Lee 


Moscow 

Lewiston 

Twin  Falls 

Genesse 

Lewiston 

Lewiston 

Troy 

Montana 


McGill.   Kittie  Alice 
Needham,  Delos  J. 
Randall,  Cora 
Rawson,  Minnie  M. 
Reid,    Beatrice 
Sheldon,  Mary  Blanche  E. 
Snyder,   Laura  Iola   (Mrs 
Telcher.    Myrtle   M. 


Pomeroy,  Washington 

Walla  Walla,  Washingtgon 

Forest 

Irrington,   Oregon 

Lewiston 

Palouse,  Washington 

Lewiston 


Clarkston, 
B.  C.  Barbor) 


Class  of  1905 

Bartles,  Elsie  Mae  - 

Brace,  Helen  D. 

Decker,  Mary  Belle 

Edwin,  Nellie  - 

Gwin,  Willard   K. 

Hall,    Bessie   D.    Lena 

Kelly,   Gladys 

Kimbrough,  Emma  Mary  (Mrs.  M.  D 


Spokane, 
Pomeroy, 
Hall) 


Washington 
Culdesac 
Lewiston 

Grangreville 


Notus 

Nampa 

Nampa 

Moscow 

Gifford 

Washington 

Washington 

Culdesac 
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Kimbrough,  Merle 

_ 

Culdesac 

Myers,  Lcora 

. 

Caldwell 

O'Neill,  Bernice 

- 

Lewiston 

Steininger,  Mary  J. 

- 

Harrison 

Taylor,  Louise  Annie 

Class  of  1906 

Weiser 

A  rmstrong,  Rosalind 

- 

Genesee 

Brekke,  Mabel  Adella 

- 

Troy 

Hitt,   Myrtle  Faith 

. 

Weiser 

Reel.   Mirbell   Mary 

- 

Boise 

Thomas,  Ada  F. 

- 

Boise 

Wood,   Bertha  Elizabeth 

Weiser 

Class  of  1907 

Anderson,  Lillian 

. 

Boise 

Curtis,   Ivy 

_ 

Moscow 

Gentry,  Pearl 

_ 

Lewiston 

Gwin,  Dora  Alice 

_ 

Lewiston 

Haevernick,  Fannie 

. 

Lewiston 

Kelly,  Ethelyn  E. 

_ 

Pomeroy,  Washington 

LeBaron,  Anna 

.- 

Cavendish 

McGrew,  Olive  Mary 
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Asttumttrttromt 

The  Catalog  Number  (Vol.  2,  No.  3),  issued  in  June,  1907, 
contained  announcements  for  the  session  of  the  School  for  1907- 
1908.  In  this  supplementary  number  are  embodied  special  an- 
nouncements for  the  session  of  1908-1909. 


(Galwtimr   1908-1003 

Registration  Monday,  September  14,  1908 

First  Quarter  closes Friday,  November  20,  1908 

^TSda*1^ 

Christmas  Holidays  begin Saturday,  December  19,  1908 

Exercises  resumed Monday,  January  4,    909 

First  Semester  closes Friday,  January  29,    909 

Second  Semester  begins  Monday,  February  1,    909 

Third  Quarter  closes Friday,  April  9,    909 

Fourth  Quarter  begins Monday,  Apnl  12     909 

Annual  Field  Day Saturday,  May  22,1909 

Commencement  Exercises    •  •  ■  •  •  • ' 

Sunday,  June  6,  to  Wednesday,  June  9,  1909 


Jffarultg 

George  H.  Black,  A.  B.,  Toronto,  President. 
Administration. 

ANNA   Webster   Lvtle,    A.  B.,  Nebraska;    Graduate  Student 
Wellesley  and  Chicago. 

Dean  of  Women:    Aeting  Head  of  English  Department 

Henry  L.  Talkington,  A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  Drury. 

American  History  and  Civics. 

Harry  W.  Hibbard,  Graduate  St.  Cloud  Normal  School;  Ph.  B. 
University  of  Wisconsin. 
Mathematics. 

Bessie  E.  Eggeman,  Graduate  Thomas  Normal  and  Training 
School. 
Music  and  Drawing. 

Mary  G.  Ingersoll,  Graduate  Colorado  State  Normal  School; 
Student  Teachers'  College. 
Manual  Training. 

William  R.  Bishop,  Graduate  Oswego  Normal  School;  Ph.  B. 
Chicago ;  Student  Jena. 

Education  and  Supervision  of  Training  School 

Earl  S.  Wooster,   Graduate  Cortland  Normal   School:  A.  R 
Amherst. 
Science. 
Charles  F.  Chessman,  A.  B.  Harvard;  Graduate  Bridgevvater 
~  Normal  School;  Student  University  of  California. 
Registrar;  Latin. 

Harold  A.  Hallowell,  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  Pennsylvania. 
European  History. 
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English. 

Olive  Blanchard,  Graduate  Marquette  Normal;  A.  B.  Michi- 
gan. 

Training  Teacher,  Intermediate  Grades. 

K.  Marie  Long,  B.  A.  Emporia  College;  B.  S.  Teachers'  Col- 
lege;  Graduate  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Course,  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Emporia,  Kansas. 

Training  Teacher,  Primary  Grades. 

Margaret  Deems,  Student  at  Colorado  College ;  Graduate  Nor- 
mal Course  in  Physical  Culture  University  of  Nebraska ;  Stu- 
dent University  of  Nebraska. 

Physical  Education. 
Elizabeth  PCettenbach,  Librarian. 

(§f&ma  of  Aimtmairatinn 

George  H.  Black    President 

Anna  Webster  Lytle Dean  of  Women 

William   R.   Bishop 

Supervising  Principal  of  the  Trail 

Charles    F.    Chessman Registrar 


*  To  be  appointed. 


Atuumnmttttita  Sbgarfcmg  IJequtotnrtttfl  fnr 
QkrttfirafcB 

(See  Catalog  Number  Pages  12-13.) 

Physical  education  is  required  of  all  students.  The  require- 
ments for  Certificates  and  Diploma  have  therefore  been  modified 
as  follows: 

A.  Elementary  Certificate. 

(a)  Required  credits    13J4 

English    3 

Science    2 

History    3 

Mathematics 3 

Education 2 

Physical    Education    . .  j£ 

13^ 

(b)  Elective    credits    V/2 

Electives  may  be  chosen  from  any  de- 
partment, but  not  more  than  one  will 
be  accepted  from  any  one  department. 

Total  Credit  Requirements  for  A....  15 

B.  Secondary  Certificate. 

(a)  Required  credits    21 

*English    4 

*Science    4 

^History    4 

*  Mathematics 4 

Education    2 

Manual  Training   1 

Music    Y* 

Drawing    J4 

Physical  Education    1 

21 

(b)  Elective  credits    9 

Electives  may  be  chosen  from  any  de- 
partment, but  not  more  than  two  will 
be  accepted  from  any  one  department, 
without  having  secured  special  permis- 
sion. 

Total  Credit  Requirements  for  B ... .  30 


s 

C.     Diploma. 

(a)  Required  credits    46 

^English    8 

^Science    8 

^History    8 

^Mathematics    6 

Education    5 

Languages    4 

Manual  Training   2 

Music   \y2 

Drawing    \y2 

Physical  Education   2 

46 

(b)  Elective  credits 4 

Elective  work  may  be  taken  in  any  de- 
partment offering  regular  work  in  the 
course.  Any  student  who  desires  to 
take  more  than  the  four  electives  may 
do  so,  upon  obtaining  permission  of  the 
faculty. 

Total  Credit  Requirements   for  C...  50 

*One  credit  must  be  for  professional  work  in  the  department. 

Annmmrrottttta  Sfegarfctng  QltmvBt  uf  ^tuJty 
lEngltelf  Sattguagr  mxb  literature 

(See  Catalog  Number  Page  15.) 

The  instructors  in  this  department  will  be  Miss  Anna  Web- 
ster Lytle  and    * 

The  nature  of  the  work  offered  by  this  department  will  remain 
essentially  unchanged. 

^totnri; 

(See  Catalog  Number  Pages  24-28.) 
In  this  department  Mr.  Ilallowell  will  have  the  chair  of 
European  History.  The  courses  will  remain  the  same  in  con- 
tent ;  but  English  history  may  be  offered  the  first  year  instead  of 
the  fourth,  and  Ancient  history  will  be  offered  later  in  the 
course.     Cheyney's  History  of  England  will  be  the  text  used. 

*To  be  appointed. 


language 

(See  Catalog  Number  Page  33.) 
Mr.  Chessman  will  have  the  work  in  Latin.     The  nature  of 
the  work  done  will  be  essentially  the  same. 

iffla«;ial  ©raining 

Mary  G.  Ingersoll. 

Instruction  in  this  department  is  given  to  candidates  for  life 
certificates,  to  candidates  for  five-year  certificates,  and  to  grade 
children  in  the  Training  School.  The  introduction  of  manual 
training  into  country  and  city  schools  can  be  brought  about  only 
through  the  efforts  of  trained  teachers  who  recognize  its  value 
and  appreciate  the  necessity  of  this  form  of  expression.  The 
fact  that  the  training  work  and  the  grade  work  are  in  one  build- 
ing under  the  same  supervision  makes  it  possible  for  teachers  to 
prepare  themselves  for  teaching  manual  training  while  taking 
their  course  of  instruction  in  the  work  itself. 

For  the  courses  offered  by  this  department  see  Catalog  Num- 
ber Pages  37-38. 

Course  HI. A   must  be  completed  for  a  five-year  certificate. 

Courses  III. A  and  III.B  may  be  taken  as  IV. A  and  IV.B ; 
but  the  zvork  must  be  completed  for  a  diploma. 

The  outline  of  work  offered  to  pupils  in  the  Training  School 
is  given  in  Normal  School  Bulletin  Vol.  I.  Afo.  A,  a  copy  of  which 
will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

ptjgmral    Einratinn 

Miss  Deems. 

The  purpose  of  the  courses  in  physical  education  is  to  im- 
prove the  physical  condition  of  the  students,  thereby  increasing 
their  mental,  moral,  and  physical  capacities.  In  view  of  this  fact, 
all  students  of  the  Normal  School  are  required  to  take  the  gym- 
nasium work  as  outlined  below,  unless  specially  excused. 

A  careful  physical  examination  of  each  student  is  made  upon 
entrance ;  and  all  physical  defects,  such  as  spinal  curvature, 
round  shoulders,  flat-foot,  and  defective  eyesight  and  hearing, 
?re  carefully  noted.  In  case  of  abnormality,  special  medical 
gymnastics  will  be  given. 

The  work  in  the  training  department  includes  such  hygienic 
and  recreative  exercises  and  games  as  are  practical  for  the  school 
rcom.     The  student  teachers  may  have  an  opportunity  to  observe 
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or  teach  classes  under  the  supervision  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Our  present  facilities  for  the  work  in  physical  education 
include,  (A)  a  physical  training  room,  equipped  not  only  with 
up-to-date  light  and  heavy  apparatus,  but  also  with  a  complete  set 
of  anthropometric  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  wall  parallels, 
hand  dynamometer,  spirometer,  chest  calipers,  leg  and  chest 
dynamometer,  and  Seaver  measuring  rod;  (B)  an  athletic  field 
for  both  track  athletics  and  outdoor  games,  such  as  basket-ball, 
field  hockey,  and  tennis;  (C)  shower  baths  and  lockers  for  both 
men  and  women. 

N.  B. — In  order  to  have  the  gymnasium  suits  uniform,  stu- 
dents are  requested  not  to  purchase  them  until  after  their  arrival. 

All  courses  in  Physical  Education  count  as  one-half  credit. 

Wimtrtf 

I  A.     Gymnastics.  3  hrs. 

The  work  includes  instruction  in  correct  walking  and  standing 
positions.  Swedish  marching  and  gymnastics  are  taught,  with  the 
idea  of  overcoming  postural  defects.  Elementary  dancing  steps  and 
games  are  introduced. 

I  B.     Gymnastics  and  Athletics.  3  hrs. 

Advanced  Swedish  gymnastics,  fancy  steps,  and  the  various  folk 
dances  are  given  in  connection  with  the  regular  class  work,  for  their 
recreative  and  aesthetic  value.  In  the  spring,  instruction  is  given  in 
track  and  field  athletics. 

II  A.     Gymnastics.  3  hrs. 

The  work  includes  German  gymnastics,  military  and  figure 
marching,  work  with  light  apparatus,  such  as  dumb-bells,  wands  and 
clubs,  advanced  classic  dancing,   fencing,  roundels  a/id  games. 

II  B.     Gymnastics,  Methods  and  Teaching.  3  hrs. 

The  gymnastics  include  advanced  work  with  light  apparatus  as 
well  as  apparatus  work  on  the  horse  and  the  parallel  bars. 

Lectures  are  given  on:  (1)  The  various  systems  of  gymnastics; 
(2)  the  value  of  physical  education  from  the  mental,  moral  and 
physical  standpoint;  (3)  its  place  in  the  school,  and  (4)  personal  and 
KChool  hygiene.  The  scientific  basis  of  the  different  exercises  and 
their  hygienic  value  will  be  discussed,  together  with  the  selection  and 
presentation  by  the  students  of  simple  exercises  and  games. 
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The  work  for  the  men  is  of  three  types:  A.  Floor  work 
and  military  tactics.  B.  Work  with  light  apparatus,  such  as 
dumb-bells,  wands,  Indian  clubs  and  mats.  C.  Heavy  appar- 
atus work  on  the  side  horse,  long  horse,  parallel  bars  and  hori- 
zontal bar. 

During  the  months  of  October  to  April  inclusive,  the  work 
is  given  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  from  4  to  6  p.  m. 

Amt0imr?mrntfi  Unjarhtng  iljr  (Framing 
irparimrnt 

(See  Catalog  Number  Pages  43-45.) 

William  R.  Bishop,  Supervisor  of  the  Training  School. 

,  Teacher  in  the  Grammar  Grades. 

Olive  Blanchard,  Training  Teacher  in  the  Intermediate  Grades. 

K.  Marie  Long,  Training  Teacher  Primary  Grades. 

Mary  G.  Ingersoll,  Manual  Training. 

Margaret  Deems,  Physical  Education  and  Gymnastics. 

The  session  of  the  Training  School  for  1908-9  will  begin 
Tuesday,  September  15,  1908.  During  the  session  of  1908-1909 
work  in  Physical  Education  will  be  required  of  all  students  in 
the  Training  Department  unless  specially  excused. 

Announcements  StegarMng  Ifowte  if  all 

General. 

Lewis  Hall,  the  dormitory  for  women,  was  completed  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1908.  The  building  is  most  artistic  and  most  complete 
in  its  appointments,  and  provides  home  accommodations  which 
are  almost  ideal  for  students.  The  architecture  is  after  the  early 
English  type,  and  presents  a  most  home-like  appearance.  The 
interior  wood  finish  is  stained  quarter-sawed  fir,  and  all  the 
rooms  are  appropriately  decorated.  The  building  has  accommo- 
dations for  sixty-four  to  seventy  students  in  addition  to  such  ac- 
commodations as  are  set  aside  for  the  official  household.  The 
commodious  living  rooms,  library  and  dining  room,  with  their 
artistic  finish  and  large,  open  fireplaces,  form  centers  for  social 
life  of  the  type  which  contributes  especially  to  general  culture  in 
the  student  body.  The  furniture  throughout  is  of  solid  oak  in 
mission  designs. 
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Among  the  many  rooms,  all  of  which  are  steam-heated, 
electric-lighted,  and  provided  with  hot  and  cold  water,  doubtless 
the  most  attractive  are  the  sixteen  suites  consisting  of  study  and 
alcove  bedroom.  Each  such  suite  has  an  open  fireplace  in  addi- 
tion to  the  steam  heat.  Throughout  the  building  every  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  that  is  essential  to  the  comfort,  happiness 
and  good  health  of  the  students.  Bathrooms  are  provided  for 
every  eight  students. 

Administration. 

The  women  students  who  live  in  Lewis  Hall  are  under  the 
disciplinary  supervision  of  the  dean  of  women,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  institution.  The  social  life  of  all  the  young 
women  of  the  school  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  dean. 
The  dean  has  also  the  executive  control  of  the  administration  of 
Lewis  Hall.  Though  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  finally  adopted 
rule,  yet  it  is  understood  that  all  women  students  under  the  age 
of  twenty-four  shall  live  in  Lewis  Hall,  unless  an  especially 
designated  home  in  the  city  has  been  chosen  by  the  parents.  In 
any  case,  it  is  understood  that  students  not  in  residence  will  se- 
cure the  approval  of  the  dean  so  far  as  residence  outside  the 
hall  is  concerned.  This  is  necessary  to  assure  proper  attention 
to  the  private  life  of  each  student  and  to  further  protect  every 
student  who  enters  the  school.  Under  these  circumstances, 
parents  may  rery  upon  the  school  to  accept  full  responsibility  for 
young  women  entrusted  to  its  tutelage. 

Expenses. 

Each  student  in  residence  is  required  to  bring  at  least  tne 
necessary  bedding,  towels,  napkins  and  napkin-ring,  laundry  bag 
and  toilet  articles.  Single  beds  only  are  used;  hence,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  have  the  bedding  adapted  to  a  single  bed,  if  possible. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  living, 
the  average  cost  for  room  and  board  may  be  taken  as  $18.00, 
double,  and  $20.00,  single.  The  financial  policy  is  to  charge 
sufficient  to  guarantee  that  the  hall  be  self-supporting,  at  the 
same  time  assuring  the  student  living  at  cost. 

A  laundry  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  a  month  will  be  charged 
for  all  students  occupying  rooms  at  the  hall.     If  general  washing 

»ne,  an  additional  fee  of  fifty  cents  per  month  will  be  charged. 

Students  who  are  absent  from  the  hall  for  a  par!  of  a  month 
will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  seventy-five  cents  a  day  for  the 
days  in  actual  attendance. 


13. 

A  limited  number  of  guests  of  students  in  residence  will  be 
entertained  at  one  dollar  a  day ;  single  meals  twenty-five  cents 
each.  Consultation  with  the  matron  must  be  had  before  invita- 
tion is  given. 

All  bills  are  due  and  payable  at  the  office  of  the  matron  the 
first  of  each  month  in  advance.  In  cases  where  bills  remain  un- 
paid until  the  fifth  of  the  month,  the  parents  will  be  notified 
directly  concerning  the  same. 

Assignment  of  Rooms. 

In  the  assignment  of  rooms,  precedence  is  given  to  those 
who  have  been  longest  in  residence,  but  after  August  20  of 
each  year,  assignments  will  be  made  in  the  order  of  requests. 
Application  for  rooms  should  be  made  to  Chas.  F.  Chessman, 
Registrar. 

fexptrnt  Estimate  fnr  a  f  ttxr 

(See  Catalog  Number  Page  46.) 

As  the  expense  of  attending  the  Normal  School  will  vary 
greatly  with  the  individual  tastes  of  the  student,  it  is  possible  to 
give  only  a  conservative  estimate,  as  follows : 

Nine  months'  board  and  room  at  $18 $162.00 

Nine  months'  laundry  at  75  cents 6.75 

Books  and  stationery   (estimated) 18.00 

Library  fee,  2  semesters,  at  $1 2.00 

Science  laboratory  fee,  2  courses  at  50c.  .        1.00 
Students'  association  fee,  2  semesters  at  $1 .       2.00 

Estimated  necessary  expenses $191.75 

Residents  of  Idaho  are  not  required  to  pay  tuition. 

Non-resident  students  are  charged  a  tuition  fee  of  $10  a 
semester,  payable  quarterly  in  advance. 

All  fees  for  the  year  are  due  and  payable  upon  registration. 
Should  a  student  decide  to  sever  his  connection  with  the  school 
at  the  end  of  the  first  semester,  a  refund  of  the  second  semester 
tees  will  be  made  upon  application  at  the  office. 
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CALENDAR   1909-1910 


Registration  Monday,  September  13,  1909 

Training  School  opens Tuesday,  September  14,  1909 

First  Quarter  closes  Friday,  November  19,  1909 

Thanksgiving  Holidays Thursday,  November  25,  and 

Friday,  November  26,  1909 

Christmas  Holidays  begin Saturday,  December  18,  1909 

Fxercises  resumed   Monday,  January  3,  1910 

First  Semester  closes Friday,  January  28,  1910 

Second  Semester  begins Monday,  January  31,  1910 

Third  Quarter  closes Friday,  April  8,  1910 

Fourth  Quarter  begins Monday,  April   11,  1910 

Spring  Session  begins Monday,  May  16,  1910 

Annual  Field  Day Saturday  ,May  21,  1910 

Training  School  closes Friday,  May  27,  1910 

Commencement  Exercises    

Sunday,  June  5,  to  Wednesday,  June  8,  1910 

Spring  Session  closes   Friday,  June  24,  1910 

Summer  Session,  Coeur  d'Alene,  begins.  .Monday,  June  27,  1910 
Summer  Session,  Coeur  d'Alene,  closes.  .Friday,  August  5,  1910 


FACULTY 


George  H.  Black,  A.  B.,  Toronto,  President. 
Administration,  Psychology. 

Anna  Webster  Lytle,  A.  B.,  Nebraska ;  Student  Wellesley  and 
Chicago. 

Dean  of  Women:     Head  of  English  Department. 
Henry  L.  Talkington,  A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  Drury. 

American  History  and  Civics. 
Harry  W.  Hibbard,  Graduate  St.  Cloud  Normal  School ;  Ph.  B. 
University  of  Wisconsin. 
Mathematics :  Psychology. 
Bessie  E.  Eggeman,  Graduate  Thomas  Normal  and  Training 
School. 
Drawing. 
William  R.  Bishop,  Graduate  Oswego  Normal  School;  Ph.  B. 
Chicago ;  Student  Jena. 
Supervisor  of  Training  School:  Education. 

Earl  S.  Wooster,  Graduate  Cortland  Normal  School;     A.  B. 
Amherst. 
Science. 
Olive  Blanchard,  Graduate  Marquette  Normal  School;  A.  B., 
Michigan. 

Training  Teacher,  Intermediate  Grades. 

Charles  F.  Chessman,  A.  B.  Harvard;  Student  Bridgewater 
Normal  School  and  University  of  California. 
Registrar:  Latin. 
K.  Marie  Long,  B.  A.  Emporia  College ;  B.  S.  Columbia ;  Grad- 
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University  of  Nebraska.  '        "  knl 

Physical  Education. 

Harold  A  Hallowell,  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  Pennsylvania. 
European  History. 

""ton*™™'  GradUat£  MaDSfield  N°rmaI  **"*■•  A-  B. 
English. 

"Smbif  C°Y'   Gra<k'ate   LeWiSto"    N°-   Scboo,;   Student 

7>ai»^  Teacher,  Grammar  Grades. 

Mary  Wilson  McGahey,  A.  B.  Nebraska-  P    9    r  i      i- 
M/,1,,^;  t     •   •  , '  ^«-urasKa,   b.  b.  Columbia. 

^fl«Mfli  Training  and  Domestic  Art. 

Mary  Grace  Holmes,  A.  B.  Michigan. 

Assistant  in  Mathematics  and  English. 

WIdahoD  K'  GWIN'  GradUate  LCWiSt0n  N°rmal   Sdlool>  B-   S- 

Assistant  in  Science. 

Frances  Chamberlain,  A.  B.  Minnesota. 
Music. 

Florence  A.  Farlow,  B.  S.  Columbia. 
Training  Teacher,  Second  Primary. 


Officers  of  Administration 

George  H.  Black 

a  ATXT     AW  T  President 

Anna  Webster  Lytle n 
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William  R.  Bishop,  Supervising  Principal  of  Training  School 
Charles  F.  Chessman  ...  *     . 
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FACULTY   COMMITTEES 


Executive 

General  Executive 

Mr.  Black,  Miss  Lytle,  Mr.  Hallowell,  Mr.  Chessman. 
Appointments 

Mr.  Bishop,  Mr.  Talkington,  Mr.  Hibbard. 
Approved  Schools 

Mr.  Chessman,  Mr.  Black,  Mr.  Hallowell. 
Assembly 

Miss  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Wooster,  Mr.  Chessman. 
Publications 

Mr.  Chessman,  Mr.  Wooster,  Mr.  Fowler. 

Advisory 

The  work  of  the  committees  on  student  activities  is  largely  of 
an  advisory  nature.  The  committees  assist  in  the  formation  of 
clubs  and  societies  and  in  planning  and  supervising  the  work  done 
by  these.  They  are  expected  to  be  helpful  to  the  students'  self- 
activity  and  to  direct  it  so  that  it  will  be  in  harmony  with  the 
purposes,  ideals,  and  traditions  of  the  school.  The  students,  in 
their  turn,  are  expected  to  consult  freely  with  the  committees,  to 
submit  all  plans  to  them  for  approval,  and  to  accept  cheerfully 
all  suggestions  which  may  be  made. 

The  general  students'  association  committee  is  composed 
of  the  chairmen  of  the  following  committees. 
Athletics 

Miss  Deems,  Mr.  Hibbard,  Mr.  Gwin. 
Debating 

Mr.  Gwin,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Hallowell. 

Literary  Societies 

Miss  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Fowler,  Miss  Long. 
Social  Life 

Miss  Lytle,  Miss  Kettenbach,  Mr.  Hibbard. 


INTRODUCTION 


History  and  Location 

By  act  of  legislature  in  January,  1893,  the  Lewiston  State 
Normal  School  was  established,  and  in  1895,  the  main  building 
was  erected.  The  site  chosen  was  an  especially  fortunate  one. 
Situated  upon  the  highest  part  of  what  has  since  come  to  be 
known  as  Normal  Hill,  it  commands,  by  its  elevated  position,  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  Snake  and  Clearwater  valleys,  and  is  assured 
the  most  healthful  and  sanitary  conditions.  Altho  near  enough 
to  the  center  of  the  town  to  be  within  easy  reach  of  the  business 
district,  it  is,  nevertheless,  at  the  very  heart  of  the  most  attractive 
residence  quarter.  These  conditions,  coupled  with  the  delightful 
winter  climate  of  the  Lewiston  valley,  render  its  situation  ideal 
for  an  institution  of  learning. 

In  1899  and  1901,  wooden  structures  were  built  to  serve  tem- 
porarily as  training  school  and  dormitories.  These  were  sup- 
planted, first  in  1905,  by  the  commodious  east  wing  which  affords 
spacious  accommodations  for  the  training  school,  and  next,  in 
1907,  by  Lewis  Hall,  the  attractive  brick  dormitory  for  women. 
Partially  inclosed  by  these  buildings  is  the  campus.  This  is  a 
large  open  field  comprising  approximately  six  acres,  which  has 
been  rendered  most  attractive  by  the  artistic  arrangement  of  walks 
and  drives  and  by  the  planting  of  numerous  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  (1909)  money  was  appro- 
priated which  makes  possible  further  extensive  improvements. 
Adjoining  the  school  grounds  on  the  south  and  west,  a  tract  com- 
prising about  thirty  city  lots  has  been  purchased,  which  is  being 
rapidly  converted  into  an  athletic  field  and  upon  which  the  new 
Gymnasium  and  Manual  Arts  building  are  being  constructed. 
By  the  purchase  of  this  large  tract  the  total  area  of  the  school 
grounds  has  been  increased  to  about  twenty-three  acres. 

The  institution  has  each  year  become  more  important  to  the 
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educational  system  of  the  state,  and  better  prepared  to  fulfill  its 
obligations.  The  departments  have  been  increased  in  number 
and  efficiency;  the  apparatus  of  scientific  laboratories,  the  equip- 
ment of  the  manual  training  rooms,  and  the  department  libraries 
are  unusually  complete  and  practical.  The  Lewiston  State 
Normal  School  is  now  on  a  par  with  the  best  schools  of  its  kind 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  has  ideals  as  high,  equipment 
a?  complete,  and  it  demands  of  its  students  work  as  thoro  and  as 
conscientious  as  any. 

Railway  Connections 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  last  catalog,  the  railway  from 
Riparia  has  been  opened  for  the  joint  use  of  the  O.  R.  &  N.  and 
the  N.  P.,  thereby  shortening  appreciably  the  time  required  to 
make  the  journey  from  southern  Idaho.  Students  coming  by  way 
of  Huntington,  upon  reaching  Riparia,  may  proceed  direct  to 
Lewiston  by  rail.  Grangeville  and  intermediate  points  are  also 
now  served  by  a  direct  line  of  railway,  and  students  from  the 
north  find  connection  by  way  of  Spokane  or  Garfield. 


BUILDINGS  AND   EQUIPMENT 


Main  Building 

The  main  building  is  of  brick  trimmed  with  granite,  of  a  pleas- 
ing architectural  design  to  which  the  imposing  tower  adds  much 
of  beauty  and  of  strength.  In  this  building  are  located  the  class 
rooms  of  the  Academic  and  the  Professional  schools,  and  the 
offices  of  the  President  and  Faculty.  The  science  rooms  are 
situated  in  the  upper  story  where  was  formerly  the  auditorium. 
Much  needed  rooms  for  class  use  have  been  secured  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  manual  training  and  drawing  departments  to  the 
new  building  for  Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Art  now  under 
construction.  The  main  building  has  been  thoroly  renovated 
and  repaired,  and  new  and  efficient  ventilating  and  vacuum  clean- 
ing systems  have  recently  been  installed. 

East  Wing— Training  School 

The  East  Wing,  generally  known  as  the  Training  school,  was 
formally  opened  in  February  1906.  It  is  of  brick  of  the  same 
architectual  design  as  the  main  building  and  contains  ten  class 
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rooms,  the  offices  of  the  supervisor  and  the  critic  teachers,  and  a 
large  study  room  for  normal  students.  The  arrangement  of  the 
ciass  rooms  and  offices  is  unusually  well  adapted  for  their  pur- 
poses. The  building  is  of  two  stories  and  basement.  On  the 
upper  floor  are  the  class  rooms  of  the  grammar  grades,  the  super- 
visor's class  room,  and  the  library-study  room.  On  the  first  floor 
are  the  class  rooms  of  the  intermediate  and  the  primary  grades. 
The  basement  contains  separate  cloak  rooms  for  boys  and  for 
girls,  reached  by  separate  stairways  and  having  separate  exits. 
These  rooms  are  furnished  with  pipes  for  both  hot  and  cold 
water,  and  with  automatic  flushes,  so  that  the  best  possible  sani- 
tation is  assured. 


Library— Study 

The  construction  of  the  new  gymnasium  which  provides  a 
large  auditorium  has  permitted  the  removal  of  the  library  to  the 
rooms  previously  occupied  by  the  auditorium  and  the  drawing 
department.  The  former  large  auditorium  has  been  equipped 
with  individual  study  desks  and  here  are  to  be  found  the  general 
reference  library  and  reading  room  periodicals.  The  room  form- 
erly occupied  by  the  drawing  department  has  been  converted 
into  a  pedagogical  museum,  library,  and  reading  room.  Here 
are  found  the  departmental  libraries  of  the  Professional  school, 
the  most  prominent  psychological  and  professional  periodicals, 
and  much  illustrative  material  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the 
professional  classes. 

The  library  contains  about  three  thousand  volumes  and  one 
thousand  pamphlets,  comprising  good  working  and  reference 
material  for  all  the  departments.  The  funds,  for  the  purchase 
of  new  books  amount  to  about  $500.00  yearly,  and  additions  are 
made  as  fast  as  these  funds  will  permit.  The  reading  room  is 
supplied  with  the  most  important  periodicals,  which  are  filed  for 
reference.  The  list  of  periodicals  at  present  regularly  received 
includes  the   following: 

American  Homes  and  Gardens  Harper's  Magazine 

American    Political  Science         Journal  of  American  History 

Review  Keramic  Studio 

Bookman  Musician 

Craftsman  Nature  Study  Review 

Die    Woche  Popular  Educator 

Education  Primary  Education 
Etude 
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Reader's  Guide  to   Periodical  Forum 

Literature  International    Studio 

Review  of  Reviews  Journal  of  Geography 

Scientific  American  and   Sup-  Manual   Training    Magazine 

plement  National  Geographic  Magazine 

School   Arts  Book  North  American  Review 

School  Review  Popular  Science  Monthly 

Teachers  College  Record  Primary   Plans 

American  Journal  of  Sociology  5t.  Nicholas 

Atlantic   Monthly  Scribners 

Century  School   Century 

Country  Life  School  Science  and  Mathematics 

Cumulative    Book    Index  World's  Work 

Elementary  School  Teacher  and  others. 

Besides  the  above  several  magazines  are  received  by  the  Library 
cf  Lewis  Hall,  among  them: 

Current  Literature  Harper's   Bazar 

Ladies  Home  Journal  Saturday  Evening  Post 

The  House  Beautiful  The  Housekeeper 

The  Literary  Digest  The  Outlook 

What  to  Eat  Woman's  Home  Companion 


Physical  Education  Building 

The  new  gymnasium,  the  ground  dimensions  of  which  are 
75x144  feet,  is  most  appropriate  in  architectural  design  and  struc- 
ture. The  basement  is  of  concrete,  the  first  story  of  brick,  with 
stucco  and  half  timber  above,  similar  to  Lewis  Hall.  The  brick, 
which  is  laid  in  bond  style  with  black  mortar,  gives  the  whole 
structure  a  pleasing  exterior.  By  extending  girders  from  heavy 
buttresses,  the  necessity  of  pillars  for  the  support  of  the  roof 
has  been  obviated,  and  the  interior  rendered  free  from  all  ob- 
struction. 

In  the  basement,  in  addition  to  the  locker  rooms  and  the  shower 
and  tub  baths  for  both  the  students  and  for  the  faculty,  are  to  be 
found  a  swimming  pool  and  bowling  alleys.  The  swimming  pool 
has  been  installed  in  accordance  with  the  most  modern  ideas  of 
construction.  Along  one  side  of  the  bowling  alleys  space  has 
been  left  for  the  seating  of  about  eighty  spectators. 

The  gymnasium  proper,  the  physical  directors'  offices,  the 
anthropometric  rooms,  and  the  class-rooms,  are  on  the  first  floor. 
The  gymnasium    (60x75  feet)   is  laid  with  maple  flooring  and 
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equipped  with  all  the  latest  light  and  heavy  apparatus.  At  one 
end  a  stage  is  provided,  so  that  upon  occasion  the  whole  may  be 
converted  into  a  large  auditorium  which  will  seat  from  six  hun- 
dred to  seven  hundred  people.  Encircling  the  gymnasium  on  the 
second  floor  is  a  suspended  running  track,  back  of  which  is  a 
gallery  with  a  seating  capacity  of  about  two  hundred.  The 
directors'  offices  communicate  by  private  stairway  with  the  floor 
below,  thus  facilitating  the  supervision  of  both  the  locker  rooms 
and  the  gymnasium. 


Athletic  Field 

Adjoining  the  gymnasium  on  the  south  is  the  athletic  field, 
which  provides  ample  space  for  track  and  field  athletics,  as  well 
as  hockey  grounds,  a  base-ball  diamond,  and  a  foot-ball  gridiron. 
To  the  east,  protected  by  shade  trees,  is  the  dancing  green  of  level 
turf,  where,  in  the  fall  and  spring,  the  regular  classes  in  physical 
education  meet  for  class  work  and  games.  Hand-ball  courts  are 
also  provided,  and  seven  tennis  courts  have  been  laid  out.  In 
the  construction  of  the  latter,  all  the  requirements  of  the  National 
Lawn  Tennis  Association  have  been  met  and  great  pains  taken 
to  make  the  courts  as  perfect  as  possible. 


Manual  Training  and    Domestic  Science  Building 

The  rapid  development  of  the  department  of  Manual  Training 
and  Domestic  Arts,  due  to  the  increasing  interest  in  this  special 
line  of  educational  work,  has  necessitated  the  provision  of  a 
separate  building  to  accommodate  the  department.  In  the  same 
building  the  special  instruction  for  rural  teachers  will  be  offered 
and  for  this  purpose  laboratories  for  rural  science  including 
elementary  agriculture  and  nature  study  have  been  provided. 

The  building  now  in  process  of  erection  is  an  artistic  brick 
structure  comprising  one  story  and  full  sized  basement.  The 
floor  plan  provides  for  the  following:  rural  science  laboratory, 
domestic  science  food  analysis  laboratories,  a  model  kitchen  and 
dining  room,  and  in  addition  thereto  commodious  class  rooms  for 
drawing,  sloyd,  wood  carving,  clay  modeling,  sewing,  weaving, 
light  metal  work,  and  the  various  allied  branches  of  domestic  art. 
The  estimated  cost  of  this  building  is  $15,000  to  $18,000. 
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Lewis  Hall 

General. 

Lewis  Hall,  the  dormitory  for  women,  was  completed  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1908.  The  building  is  most  artistic  and  most  complete 
in  its  appointments,  and  provides  home  accommodations  which 
are  almost  ideal  for  students.  The  architecture  is  after  the  early 
English  type,  and  presents  a  most  home-like  appearance.  The 
interior  wood  finish  is  stained  quarter-sawed  fir,  and  all  the  rooms 
are  appropriately  decorated.  The  building  has  accommodations 
for  sixty-four  to  seventy  students  in  addition  to  such  accom- 
modations as  are  set  aside  for  the  official  household.  The  com- 
modious living  rooms,  library  and  dining  room,  with  their  artistic 
finish  and  large,  open  fireplaces,  form  centers  for  social  life  of 
the  type  which  contributes  especially  to  general  culture  in  the 
student  body.  The  furniture  thruout  is  of  solid  oak  in  mission 
designs. 

Among  the  many  rooms,  all  of  which  are  steam-heated,  electric 
lighted,  and  provided  with  hot  and  cold  water,  doubtless  the  most 
attractive  are  the  sixteen  suites  consisting  of  study  and  alcove 
bedroom.  Each  such  suite  has  an  open  fireplace  in  addition  to 
the  steam  heat.  All  rooms  are  equipped  with  rugs,  study  tables, 
chairs,  bureaus,  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  cots  with  excellent  springs, 
mattresses,  and  pillows.  Couch  covers,  hangings,  and  swiss  cur- 
tains for  the  windows,  are  also  provided.  Thruout  the  build- 
ing every  arrangement  has  been  made  that  is  essential  to  the  com- 
fort, happiness  and  good  health  of  the  students.  Bathrooms 
are  provided  for  every  eight  students. 

A  dminis  t  ra  tio  n . 

The  women  students  who  live  in  Lewis  Hall  are  under  the 
disciplinary  supervision  of  the  dean  of  women,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  institution.  The  social  life  of  all  the  young 
women  of  the  school  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  dean. 
The  dean  has  also  the  executive  control  of  the  administration  of 
Lewis  Hall.  Altho  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  finally  adopted 
rule,  yet  it  is  understood  that  all  women  students  under  the  age 
of  twenty-four  shall  live  in  Lewis  Hall,  unless  an  especially 
designated  home  in  the  city  has  been  chosen  by  the  parents.  In 
any  case,  it  is  understood  that  students  not  in  residence  will 
secure  the  approval  of  the  dean  so  far  as  residence  outside  the 
hall  is  concerned.  This  is  necessary  to  assure  proper  attention 
to  the  private  life  of  each  student  and  to  protect  every  student 
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who  enters  the  school.  Under  these  circumstances,  parents  may 
rely  upon  the  school  to  accept  full  responsibility  for  young  women 
entrusted  to  its  tutelage. 

Home  Life. 

Care  is  taken  to  render  the  home  life  not  only  comfortable  and 
pleasant,  but  also  conducive  to  the  cultivation  of  those  graces 
of  character  which  mark  refined  women.  Only  such  restrictions 
are  thrown  around  students  in  residence  as  are  considered  import- 
ant for  their  health,  for  the  best  conduct  of  their  work,  and  for 
their  personal  improvement.  Importance  is  attached  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  that  considerate  regard  for  the  wishes  and  feelings 
of  others  which  leads  to  courteous  deportment  and  to  proper 
social  adjustment.  Thruout  the  year  definite  instruction  in 
good  form  is  given  by  the  dean. 

A  library  well  supplied  with  standard  essays,  works  of  fiction, 
and  current  magazines  contributes  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
attractiveness  of  life  in  the  Lewis  Hall  home. 

Expenses. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  living, 
the  average  cost  per  month  for  room  and  board  may  be  taken  as 
$18.00,  double,  and  $20.00,  single.  The  financial  policy  is  to 
charge  sufficient  to  guarantee  that  the  hall  be  self-supporting,  at 
the  same  time  assuring  the  student  living  at  cost. 

A  laundry  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  a  month  will  be  charged 
for  all  students  occuping  rooms  at  the  hall.  If  general  washing 
is  done,  an  additional  fee  of  fifty  cents  per  month  will  be  charged. 
Students  using  the  laundry  are  required  to  provide  themselves 
with  clothes  pins,  iron  holders,  and  ironing  blankets  and  sheets. 

Students  who  are  absent  from  the  hall  for  a  part  of  a  month 
will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  seventy-five  cents  a  day  for  the 
days  in  actual  attendance. 

A  limited  number  of  guests  of  students  in  residence  will  be 
entertained  at  one  dollar  a  day ;  single  meals  twenty-five  cents 
each.  Consultation  with  the  matron  must  be  had  before  invita- 
tion is  given. 

All  bills  are  due  and  payable  at  the  office  of  the  matron  the 
first  of  each  month  in  advance.  In  cases  where  bills  remain  un- 
paid until  the  fifth  of  the  month,  the  parents  will  be  notified 
directly  concerning  the  same. 
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Assignment  of  Rooms. 

In  the  assignment  of  rooms,  precedence  is  given  to  those  who 
have  been  longest  in  residence,  but  after  August  20  of  each  year, 
assignments  will  be  made  in  the  order  of  requests. 

Suites   are   assigned  only   to  two   students.     Application   for 
rooms  should  be  made  to  Chas.  F.  Chessman,  Registrar. 
Care  of  Rooms. 

The  occupants  of  each  room  are  expected  to  keep  it  in  order. 
All  rooms  are  frequently  inspected  by  the  matron. 

Student's  Outfit. 

Each  student  in  residence  is  expected  to  provide  herself  with 
the  following  outfit:  six  table  napkins,  approximately  22x22 
inches ;  a  napkin  ring ;  three  pairs  of  sheets,  approximately 
1^2x2^2  yards  (single  beds  only  are  used)  ;  three  pillow  slips 
20x28  inches ;  the  necessary  blankets,  comforts,  towels,  and 
bureau  covers.  All  articles  should  be  plainly  and  durably  marked 
with  the  name  of  the  owner. 

Accommodations  for  Young  Men 

For  the  session  of  1909-1910  it  is  hoped  that  a  large  dwelling 
in  close  proximity  to  the  school  may  be  rented.  This  will  be 
fitted  with  the  necessary  furnishings  and  put  under  the  charge  of 
one  of  the  young  men  of  the  faculty.  Accommodations  will  thus 
be  provided  for  twenty  to  twenty-five  students. 


EXPENSE  ESTIMATE  FOR  A  YEAR 


As  the  expense  of  attending  the  Normal  School  will  vary 
greatly  with  the  individual  tastes  of  the  student,  it  is  possible  to 
give  only  a  conservative  estimate,  as  follows : 

Nine  months'  board  and  room  at  $18 $162.00 

Nine  months'  laundry  at  75  cents   6.75 

Books  and  stationery    (estimated) 18.00 

Library  fee,  2  semesters,  at  $1   2.00 

Science  laboratory  fee,  2  courses  at  50c. .  1.00 

Students'  association  fee,  2  semesters  at  $1 .  2.00 

Gymnasium  suit,  about   4.50 

Estimated  necessary  expenses $196.25 
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Residents  of  Idaho  are  not  required  to  pay  tuition. 

Non-resident  students  are  charged  a  tuition  fee  of  $10  a 
semester,  payable  in  advance. 

All  other  fees  for  the  year  are  due  and  payable  upon  registra- 
tion. 

Fees  will  be  returned  to  students  who  withdraw  within  ten 
days  after  the  date  of  registering. 

Students  who  leave  school  during  or  at  the  close  of  the  first 
semester  will  be  entitled  to  a  refund  of  the  second  semester  fees, 
provided  application  for  same  is  made  in  person  not  later  than 
ten  days  after  the  opening  of  the  second  semester. 

Students  withdrawing  from  school  are  requested  to  report  such 
withdrawal  at  the  office.  They  will  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of 
"Honorable  Dismissal"  and  a  "Statement  of  Credit"  for  all  work 
completed  by  them  while  in  attendance. 


STUDENT    AID 


Department  of  Self -Help 

In  order  that  no  one  thru  lack  of  funds  may  miss  the  oppor- 
tunities for  higher  education  offered  by  the  Normal  School,  there 
has  been  organized  as  a  part  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  a  Students' 
Self-help  committee.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  committee  to  assist 
needy  and  deserving  students  to  secure  work.  For  the  young 
women  this  work  consists  mainly  of  housework  or  the  care  of 
children  in  private  families,  whereby  they  are  enabled  to  earn  all 
or  a  part  of  their  board.  For  the  young  men,  various  oppor- 
tunities are  offered,  such  as  delivering  papers,  working  in  business 
houses,  or  doing  various  kinds  of  out-door  work.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  demand  for  Normal  students  to  work  is  generally 
in  excess  of  the  supply,  and  that  no  social  distinction  is  made 
between  those  who  work  their  way  thru  school  and  those  who  do 
not. 

Normal  School  Loan  Fund 

In  addition  to  the  Students'  Self-help,  the  establishment  of  a 
loan  fund  is  in  contemplation,  from  which  money  will  be  loaned 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest  to  deserving  students.  To  be  eligible  as 
a  candidate  for  such  assistance,  a  student  must  have  completed 
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one  year  of  work  in  the  school  and  given  proof  by  his  character 
and  work  during  that  year  that  he  is  both  reliable  and  earnest. 

Columbian   Loan  Fund 

The  Columbian  Club  of  Boise  offers  to  students  of  Idaho, 
who  present  sufficient  credentials  as  to  character,  a  loan  of  $100. 
This  sum  must  be  repaid  in  installments  of  at  least  five  dollars 
per  month  after  the  recipient  has  secured  regular  employment. 
Communications  regarding  this  loan  should  be  addressed  to  Mrs. 
C.  A.  Mann,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Tsceminicum  Loan  Fund 

The  Tsceminicum  Club  of  Lewiston  has  set  aside  the  sum  of 
$50  as  the  nucleus  of  a  loan  fund  for  deserving  students.  For 
further  particulars  regarding  this  fund  communications  should  be 
addressed  to  Mrs.  J.  M.  Fix  or  to  Pres.  Geo.  H.  Black,  Lewiston, 
Idaho. 


STUDENT   ORGANIZATIONS 


There  are  many  forms  of  student  activity  outside  the  class- 
room, each  of  which  contributes  to  the  production  of  a  well- 
rounded  graduate.  These  various  organizations  are  unified 
under  the  title  of  "Students'  Association/'  a  central  organization 
composed  of  the  entire  student  body,  which  directs  and,  in  a  way, 
controls  student  activity  in  general.  The  branches  of  the  Stud- 
ents' Association  are  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  athletic  organizations, 
the  debating  teams  and  the  literary  societies. 

The  Young  Womens  Christian  Association,  which  is  affiliated 
with  similar  organizations  in  the  schools  of  the  west,  has  grown 
steadily  since  its  organization  in  1901.  The  young  women  take 
an  active  part  in  welcoming  new  students.  Arrangements  are 
made  so  that  some  members  of  the  association  are  present  at  the 
arrival  of  every  train  during  the  opening  days  of  school,  and 
shortly  after  the  session  has  begun,  a  reception  is  held  under  their 
auspices  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  newcomers  with  their 
fellow  students  and  the  different  members  of  the  faculty.  An- 
other very  important  service  is  rendered  the  school  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Self-Help,  the  activities  of  which  have  already  been 
described.     It  is  the  custom  of  the  association  to  send  two  or 
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more  delegates  each  spring  to  the  annual  conference  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  at  Seaside,  whereby  it  is  brought  into  touch  with  the  broader 
field  of  activities  for  which  the  association  as  a  whole  stands.  The 
work  of  the  association  is  directed  in  a  general  way  by  the  ad- 
visory committee  on  social  life,  and  in  addition  to  the  work  out- 
lined above,  arranges  many  enjoyable  social  events  during  the 
year  and  exerts  an  ever-widening  wholesome  influence  in  the  life 
of  the  school.  During  the  past  year,  the  weekly  meetings  have 
been  held  in  a  room  of  the  olcll  training  school  building,  which 
has  been  attractively  furnished  for  the  purpose. 

The  Athletic  Organizations  comprise  foot-ball,  base-ball  and 
basket-ball  teams,  and  the  Tennis  Club.  With  the  new  gymna- 
sium and  athelic  field  already  described,  every  facility  is  offered 
for  both  indoor  and  outdoor  athletics,  including  track  athletics, 
gymnastic  exhibitions,  swimming  contests,  and  class  meets  of 
various  kinds.  The  Tennis  Club  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Lawn  Tennis  Association,  and  annual  tournments  are  held  on 
the  school  courts.  This  spring  the  tournament  for  the  state 
championship  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  club.  The 
advisory  committee  on  athletics  has  the  arraangement  and  man- 
agement of  all  athletic  events. 

The  Debating  teams  hold  contests  with  representatives  of  the 
strongest  normal,  preparatory  and  high  schools  of  the  Northwest. 
Invaluable  training  is  afforded  in  the  gathering  and  selection  of 
data  on  many  topics  of  widespread  interest,  in  the  writing  of 
argument  in  concise  and  forceful  English,  and  in  speaking  in 
public.  In  this  work,  the  debaters  are  assisted  by  suggestions 
from  the  advisory  committee  on  debating,  by  whom,  also,  the 
contests  with  the  various  schools  are  arranged. 

The  Literary  Societies,  the  "Lewis"  and  the  "Clark"  give  fort- 
nightly programs  devoted  to  subjects  both  literary  and  musical 
The  advisory  committee  on  literary  societies  directs  their  activi- 
ties in  the  selection  of  topics  for  study  and  investigation,  in  the 
arrangement  of  programs,  and  by  general  criticism.  Active 
participation  in  the  fortnightly  programs,  which  are  open  to  the 
public,  helps  to  cultivate  an  ease  of  manner  and  self-confidence  in 
speaking  before  others  which  are  essential  to  the  teacher. 


STUDENT  PUBLICATION 


The  Lewistonian,  a  monthly  journal,  is  edited  and  published 
by  students  under  faculty  supervision.     Its  purposes  are  manifold, 
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the  chief  being  to  act  as  a  medium  between  undergraduate  activity 
and  the  outside  world.  Alumni  and  friends  of  the  school  are  thus 
kept  in  touch  with  Normal  happenings  and  retain  a  continuous  in- 
terest in  the  school  and  its  welfare.  Moreover,  The  Lezvistonian 
furnishes  an  incentive  to  literary  effort  on  the  part  of  the  stud- 
ents. Thru  its  columns  they  may  test  their  literary  originality 
and  cultivate  ease  in  composition.  The  business  manager  is  of 
the  student  body,  and  has  the  valuable  experience  of  taking  care 
of  the  journal's  finances. 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


During  the  past  year  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  reorganize 
the  Alumni  Association  and  the  response  of  the  alumni  has  been 
very. encouraging.  During  commencement  week  a  luncheon  was 
given  at  Lewis  Hall  and  a  permanent  organization  effected.  It 
is  intended  to  make  these  meetings  at  Lewiston  an  annual  event 
during  commencement  week  and  it  is  also  planned  to  have  an 
annual  reunion  at  Boise  during  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association.  It  is  hoped  that  all  'the  alumni  will  join  in  making 
the  association  a  strong  one  for  in  no  way  can  the  ideals  of  the 
school  be  so  well  preserved  and  its  influence  extended  as  by  the 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  support  of  a  united  alumni. 

Any  information  regarding  graduates  of  the  school  will  be 
welcomed  and  all  communications  regarding  the  association  will 
receive  prompt  attention.  Correspondence  should  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  Willard  K.  Gwin,  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
Lewiston,  Idaho. 


ADMINISTRATION 


As  a  state  normal  school,  this  institution  occupies  a  place  in 
the  educational  system  of  Idaho  which  may  justly  be  considered 
analagous  to  that  of  a  technical  school.  Teaching  is  a  definite 
art  based  upon  a  definite  science;  hence,  teachers  must  have  de- 
finite training  for  their  profession  as  truly  as  must  those  who 
enter  upon  any  line  of  special  professional  activity.  This  institu- 
tion therefore  accepts  as  its  field  of  effort,  that  portion  of  the 
educational  work  in  the  state  of  Idaho  which  has  as  its  purpose 
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the  education  of  teachers  and  the  training  of  them  for  effective 
work  in  their  profession. 

The  function  of  the  normal  school  is  unique.  It  means  more 
than  teaching  subjects;  it  means  more  than  the  developing  of 
character;  it  means  the  teaching  of  subjects  so  that  they  in  turn 
may  be  taught;  it  means  the  development  of  character  that  it  in 
turn  may  be  transformed  into  character ;  it  means  such  a  prepara- 
tion for  life  that  it  in  turn  may  prepare  others  to  enter  fully, 
readily  and  rightly  into  an  environment. 

The  plan  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  Lewiston  State  Normal 
School  is  therefore  simply  an  attempt  to  use  such  instrumentali- 
ties as  will  most  directly  and  most  effectively  lead  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purposes  above  stated. 

The  school  must  teach  subjects.  This  it  attempts  to  accom- 
plish thru  the  establishment  of  its  academic  school.  It  must  teach 
subjects  so  that  they  in  turn  may  be  taught.  This  is  accomplished 
thru  the  maintenance  of  a  professional  school.  It  must  develop 
character  and  prepare  for  life.  This  it  assures  thru  the  definite 
tho  more  informal  work  on  the  part  of  the  dean  of  women  and  the 
heads  of  special  departments,  and  also  thru  zealous  effort  incid- 
ental to  daily  life  and  daily  instruction  under  teachers  imbued 
with  the  true  professional  spirit. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  the  definite  formal  instruction  consists 
of  two  courses,  namely : — 

I.  An  academic  course  of  three  years  (with  a  fourth  year 
optional  and  strongly  recommended)  which  prepares  for  admis- 
sion, to  the  professional  school. 

II.  Professional  courses  dealing  definitely  with  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching  and  leading  to  the  granting  of  special 
certificates  and  life  diploma,  as  hereinafter  specified. 


SESSIONS 


Regular  Session 

The  regular  session  of  the  school  covers  a  period  of  forty 
weeks  from  September  to  June  and  is  divided  into  two  semesters 
each  of  twenty  weeks  duration.  The  division  of  subject  'matter 
into  courses  is  in  general  based  upon  the  amount  of  work  which 
can  be  done  in  one  semester. 
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^^        Spring  Session 

The  desire  on  the  part  of  this  school  to  provide  opportunities 
for  all  teachers  to  obtain  professional  training  has  led  to  the 
decision  to  offer  a  spring  session  so  that  teachers  who  feel  unable 
to  attend  thruout  the  year  may,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  spring 
and  summer  sessions,  secure  definite  training  along  professional 
lines.  The  spring  session  will  open  on  the  third  Monday  of  May 
and  continue  until  the  last  Friday  in  June.  All  departments  of 
the  school  will  offer  courses  which  will  have  the  same  standard 
of  work  required  as  in  the  regular  sessions.  Full  information 
concerning  each  spring  session  may  be  secured  by  addressing  the 
Registrar  after  April  first  of  the  respective  year. 

Summer  Normal  Session 

The  Summer  Normal  Session  is  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
State  Summer  Normal  Commission,  consisting  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Presidents  of  the 
State  Normal  Schools  at  Lewiston  and  Albion.  The  session  is 
held  in  North  Idaho  at  Coeur  d'Alene.  Definite  announcements 
concerning  the  courses  offered  each  successive  year  are  published 
in  May  of  each  year.  Full  particulars  concerning  the  session  at 
Coeur  d'Alene  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  President  of 
the  Lewiston  State  Normal  School  after  May  first  of  each  year. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS  RELATING  TO  ADMISSION 


Graduates  of  four  year  approved  high  schools  are  admitted  at 
once  to  the  Professional  School. 

Graduates  of  three  year  approved  high  schools  will  be  given 
full  credit,  and  if  the  work  which  they  have  done  be  equivalent 
to  that  done  in  the  Academic  School.  They  will  be  admitted  to 
the  Professional  School. 

High  school  students  who  have  not  completed  a  four-year 
course  but  who  desire  to  finish  at  the  Normal  School,  may  receive 
credit  for  courses  passed  and  will  be  given  advanced  standing  in 
the  Academic  School.  Such  students  should  write  to  the  Regis- 
trar for  an  application  blank  for  advanced  standing. 

Graduates  of  the  eighth  grade  are  admitted  to  the  first  year  of 
the  Academic  School  without  examination. 
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Students  from  rural  districts  who  have  not  passed  the  eighth 
grade  examinations  may  pursue  work  in  the  Training  School, 
and  upon  completion  of  the  grade  work  of  that  school  will  be 
admitted  to  the  Academic  School. 

The  special  requirements  governing  admission  to  the  various 
professional  courses  will  be  found  under  heading  of  the  courses 
to  which  they  apply.       (See  pages.  . .  . ). 

Applications  for  advanced  standing  must  be  accompanied  by 
credentials  from  the  institutions  where  the  training  was  received. 
Students  making  such  application  will  be  granted  such  advanced 
standing  as  their  credentials  may  warrant. 

Students  will  be  admitted  at  any  time  but  it  is  much  to  the 
advantage  of  every  student  to  enter  at  the  beginning  of  a  seme- 
ster, either  in  September  or  in  February. 


CERTIFICATES 


The  Normal  School  is  empowered  by  law  to  grant  certificates 
to  its  students.  These  certificates  are  licenses  to  teach  in  Idaho 
and  are  subject  to  state  laws  governing  the  nullification  of 
teachers'  certificates. 

The  following  certificates  are  granted : 

Diploma  or  Life  Certificate.     (Course  A.) 
First  Grade  (five-year)  and  Second  Grade  (three-year)*  certi- 
ficates.    (Course  BI.) 
First  Grade  Rural  Certificate.     (Course  BII.) 
Professional  Primary  Certificate.     (Course  Bill.) 
Manual  Training  and  Drawing  Certificate.     (Course  BIV.) 
Drawing  and  Domestic  Art  Certificate.     (Course  BV.) 
Music  and  Physical  Education  Certificate.     (Course  BVI.) 

Certificates  are  granted  upon  the  following  conditions : 

( 1 )     Completion  of  all  work  prescribed  for  the  given  certi- 
ficate with  a  general  average  of  not  less  than  80  per  cent. 


♦1  he  second  grade  certificate  is  not  given  regularly  by  the  school.  By 
recommendation  of  the  faculty,  however,  it  may  be  granted,  upon  applica- 
tion, to  students  who  for  sufficient  cause  have  not  at  the  end  of  the 
session  fully  completed  the  work  of  the  course  and  who  are  therefore 
not  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  the  first  grade. 
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(2)  Not  less  than  two  semesters  in  residence  for  Course  A, 
and  for  other  courses  not  less  than  one  semester  in  resid- 
ence except  by  special  dispensation  of  the  faculty. 

(3)  Ability  to  write  and  speak  correct  English;  to  punctu- 
ate, capitalize,  and  spell  correctly;  to  write  neatly  and 
plainly — as  shown  in  all  school  work. 

(4)  Satisfactory  deportment  and  an  attitude  toward  the 
work  such  as  becomes  a  teacher. 


APPOINTMENT  COMMITTEE 


For  the  benefit  of  students  seeking  positions  and  of  school 
officers  who  desire  to  obtain  teachers,  there  is  a  standing  com- 
mittee on  appointments.  This  committee  notifies  students  and 
graduates  of  vacanies  that  come  to  its  notice  and  supplies  to  school 
officers  confidential  information  concerning  teachers  applying  for 
aid  in  securing  a  position.  During  the  past  four  years  the  com- 
mittee has  been  helpful  in  locating  teachers  in  those  schools  that 
offer  the  best  opportunities  for  the  teacher  and  in  assisting  trus- 
tees to  find  the  teacher  best  fitted  for  their  needs.  All  communi- 
cations should  be  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Appointment 
Committee,  Lewiston  State  Normal  School,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 


Courses  Offered  by  the  Academic  School. 

Course  C,  a  classical  course  of  three  years. 
Course  S,  a  scientific  course  of  three  years. 
Course  D,  a  fourth  year  elective  course  for  those  who 
wish  to  do  advanced  academic  work. 

Courses  Offered  by  the  Professional  School. 

Course  A,  a  professional  course  leading  to  graduation. 

Course  BI,  a  professional  course  leading  to  a  first  grade 

certificate. 

Course  BII,  a  professional  course  giving  special  train- 
ing for  work  in  rural  schools. 

Course  Bill,  a  professional  course  giving  special  train- 
ing for  work  in  the  primary  grades. 

Course  BIV,  a  professional  course  giving  special  train- 
ing for  work  in  Manual  Training  and  Drawing. 

Course  BV,  a  professional  course  giving  special  train- 
ing for  work  in  Drawing  and  Domestic  Art. 

Course  BVI,  a  professional  course  giving  special  train- 
ing for  work  in  Music  and  Physical  Education. 


DEPARTMENTS 


The  work  of  instruction  is  conducted  by  the  following  depart- 
ments :  Education  ( Ed. ) ,  English  ( Eng. ) ,  Science  ( Sci. ) ,  History 
(His.),  Mathematics  (Mat.),  Languages  (Lat.  or  Ger.),  Music 
(Mus.),  Drawing  (Dr.),  Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Art 
(Man),  and  Physical  Education   (PhE.). 
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DESIGNATION    OF    COURSES 


A  course  is  one  semester's  work  of  4-5  hours  per  week  and 
gives  one  credit.*  A  half  course  is  one  semester's  work  of  2-3 
hours  per  week  and  gives  l/2  credit. 

Courses  are  primarily  designated  by  the  department  by  which 
they  are  offered:  as,  Ed.,  Department  of  Education.  Secondly 
courses  are  designated  by  the  letter  which  indicates  the  certificate 
for  which  that  work  is  required:  as,  Ed.  BI,  a  course  in  the  de- 
partment of  education  required  for  the  first  grade  certificate. 
Thirdly  courses  are  designated  by  two  digits,  of  which  the  digit 
before  the  hyphen  indicates  the  year  of  the  course  in  which  the 
subject  is  regularly  offered,  the  digit  after  the  hyphen,  if  odd,  that 
the  course  is  regularly  given  in  the  first  or  fall  semester,  if  even, 
in  the  second  or  spring  semester. 

For  example :  Eng.  A  2-2  means — a  course  in  English  required 
for  Course  A  (diploma),  regularly  offered  in  the  second  year  of 
the  course  and  in  the  second  or  spring  semester. 

When  more  than  one  course  designation  is  given  it  indicates 
that  the  subject  is  required  in  all  the  courses  enumerated:  as, 
Eng.  BI  1-1  (BII  1-1),  indicates  that  that  work  in  English  is  re- 
quired for  both  the  BI  Course  and  the  BII  Course,  in  the  first 
year  and  first  semester  of  both  courses. 

Courses  offered  in  the  Academic  School  are  designated  by  no 
special  mark,  except  that  work  given  in  the  Classical  Course 
only  is  indicated  by  the  letter  C,  work  given  in  the  Scientific 
Course  only  by  the  letter  S,  and  fourth  year  elective  work  by  the 
letter  D. 


THE  ACADEMIC  COURSES  IN  OUTLINE 


Course  C,  Classical  Course,  and  Course  S,  Scientific  Course. 

Requirement  for  admission: — Completion  of  the  work  of  the 

eighth  grade. 
Time  required  to  complete  the  course: — three  years. 
Course  of  Study  for  the  Classical  Course: 


♦For  laboratory  courses  of  from  8-10  hrs.  per  week  and  for  courses  in 
manual  training  but  one  credit  is  granted. 
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Courses — Academic  School 


FIRST    YEAR 


FIRST    SEMESTER 

English    (Eng.    1-1) 

Physics    (Sci.   1-1) 

Greek  History  (His.  1-1) 

Algebra    (Mat.    1-1) 

Latin    (Lat.    C    1-1) 

Physical  Education  (PhE.  1-1) 


SECOND    SEMESTER 


English    (Eng.    1-2) 

Physical   Geography    (Sci.   1-2) 

Roman   History    (His.    1-2) 

Algebra    (Mat.    1-2) 

Latin   (Lat.  C  1-2) 

Physical  Education  (PhE.  1-2) 


SECOND   YEAR 


FIRST    SEMESTER 


English    (Eng.   2-1) 

English  History   (His.  2-1) 

Geometry    (Mat.  2-1) 

Latin  (Lat.  C  2-1) 

German    (Ger.    1-1) 

Physical  Education  (PhE.  2-1) 


SECOND    SEMESTER 


English    (Eng.    2-2) 

English  History   (His.  2-2) 

Geometry  (Mat.  2-2) 

Latin  (Lat.  C  2-2) 

German    (Ger.    1-2) 

Physical  Education  (PhE.  2-2) 


THIRD     YEAR 


FIRST    SEMESTER 

English    (Eng.   3-1) 
Physiology    (Sci.    3-1) 
Civics    (His.  3-1) 
Latin    (Lat.  C  3-1) 
German    (Ger.  2-1 ) 


SECOND    SEMESTER 


English   (Eng.  3-2) 
Botany    (Sci.   3-2) 
American    History    (His. 
Latin  (Lat.  C  3-2) 
German    (Ger.  2-2) 


3-2) 


Course  of  Study  for  the  Scientific  Course : 


FIRST    YEAR 


FIRST    SEMESTER 

English    (Eng.    1-1) 

Physics   (Sci.   1-1) 

Greek   History    (His.    1-1) 

Algebra   (Mat.  1-1) 

German    (Ger.   1-1) 

Physical  Education  (PhE.  1-1) 


SECOND    SEMESTER 


English  (Eng.  1-2) 

Physical  Geography    (Sci.   1-2) 

Roman    History    (His.    1-2) 

Algebra    (Mat.    1-2) 

German    (Ger.    1-2) 

Physical  Education  (PhE.  1-2) 


SECOND   YEAR 


FIRST    SEMESTER 

English    (Eng.   2-1) 
Zoology    (Sci.    S  2-1) 
English   History    (His.   2-1) 
Geometry    (Mat.  2-1) 
German    (Ger.   2-1) 
Physical  Education  (PhE.  2-1) 


SECOND    SEMESTER 


English    (Eng.  2-2) 
Advanced  Physics  (Sci.  S  2-2) 
English  History  (His.  2-2) 
Geometry    (Mat.  2-2)- 
German  (Ger.  2-2) 
Physical  Education  (PhE.  2-2) 


THIRD     YEAR 


FIRST    SEMESTER 

English    (Eng.   3-1) 

Physiology    (Sci.   3-1) 

Civics    (His.   3-1) 

Advanced  Algebra  (Mat.  S  3-1) 

Chemistry   (Sci.    S   3-3) 


SECOND    SEMESTER 

English    (Eng.  3-2) 

Botany    (Sci.   3-2) 

American    History     (His.    3-2) 

Trigonometry    (Mat.    S   3-2) 

Chemistry    (Sci.    S   3-4) 
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Course  D,  Fourth  year  elective  course. 

The  work  of  this  fourth  year  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  who  wish  to  take  advanced  academic  work.  Students 
may  elect  any  advanced  course  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
registrar  and  the  head  of  the  department  by  which  the  course  is 
given. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  COURSES   IN  OUTLINE 


Course  A,  leading  to  Diploma  or  Life  Certificate. 

Requirements  for  admission : 

Graduation  from  the  Normal  Academic  School,  or 
Graduation  from  approved  High  School  or  Academy,  or 
Graduation   from  College  or  University. 

Time  required  to  complete  the  course — two  years. 

Course  of  Study : 

FIRST    YEAR. 

First  Semester. 

Psychology    ( Ed.  A   1-1) 5  hrs. 

Observation  and  Methods  (Ed.  A  1-3) 5  hrs. 

English  and  Methods  (Eng.  A  1-1) 5  hrs. 

Geography  and  Methods  (Sci.  A  1-1) 3  hrs. 

History  and  Methods  (His.  A  1-1)   3  hrs. 

Arithmetic  and  Methods  (Mat.  A  1-1) 3  hrs. 

Second  Semester. 

English  and  Methods  (Eng.  A  1-2)    ...... .5  hrs. 

Geography  and  Methods  (Sci.  A  1-2)    3  hrs. 

History  and  Methods  (His.  A  1-1) 3  hrs. 

Arithmetic  and  Methods  (Mat.  A  1-2) 3  hrs. 

Drawing  (Dr.  A  1-2) 5  hrs. 

Manual  Arts  (Man.  A  1-2)    10  hrs. 

SECOND  YEAR.    .  . 

First  Semester. 

Advanced  Psychology  (Ed.  A  2-1)   5  hrs. 

Teaching  (Ed.  A  2-3) 10  hrs. 

Sociology    (Ed.  A  2-5) 5   hrs. 

English  (Eng.  A  2-1) 5  hrs. 
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Second  Semester. 

History  of  Education  (Ed.  A  2-2) 5  hrs. 

Teaching  (Ed.  A  2-4) 10  hrs. 

English  (Eng.  A  2-2) 4  hrs. 

Music  (Mus.  A  2-2) 5  hrs. 

Course  BI,  leading  to  First  Grade  (five-year)  Certificate. 

Requirements  for  admission: 

Completion   of   two   years    in    the    Normal    Academic 

School,  or 
Graduation  from  an  approved  High  School  or  Academy, 

or 
Graduation  from  College  or  University,  or 
Possession  of  a  First  Grade  or  a  Second  Grade  Teachers' 
Certificate. 
Time  required  to  complete  the  course — one  year. 

Course  of  Study : 

First  Semester. 

Psychology  (Ed.  A  1-1) 5  hrs. 

English  (Eng.  BI  1-1) 5  hrs. 

Geography  (Sci.  BI  1-1) 4  hrs. 

Physiology   (Sci.  3-1)    8  hrs. 

Civil  Government  (His.  BI  1-1) 4  hrs. 

Arithmetic  (Mat.  BI  1-1) 4  hrs. 

Second  Semester. 

Elementary  Pedagogy  (Ed.  BI  1-2)   4  hrs. 

Teaching  (Ed.  BI  1-4)   5  hrs. 

English  (Eng.  BI  1-2)  2  hrs. 

U.  S.  His. :  School  Law  (His.  BI  1-2)   5  hrs. 

Manual  Training  (Man.  BI  1-2) 4  hrs. 

Music  and  Draw.  (Mus.BI  1-2)  (Dr.BI  1-2)  5  hrs. 

Course  BII,  leading  to  First  Grade  Rural  Certificate. 

Requirements  for  admission: — same  as  for  Course  BI. 
Time  required  to  complete  the  course: — one  year. 
Certificate  good  for  five  years. 

Course  of  Study : 

First  Semester. 

Rural  Pedagogy  (Ed.  BI  1-2)   4  hrs. 

English    (Eng.   BI    1-1)    5  hrs. 

Geography  (Sci.  BI  1-1)    4  hrs. 
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Civil  Government  (His.  BI  1-1) 4  hrs. 

Arithmetic   (Mat.  BI   1-1 ) 4  hrs. 

Rural  Arts  (Man.  BII  1-1) 4  hrs. 

Second  Semester. 

Rural  Sociology  (Ed.  BII  1-2) .4  hrs. 

Teaching  (Ed.  BII  1-4) 5  hrs. 

English  (Eng.  BI   1-2) 2  hrs. 

Rural  Science  (Sci.  BII  1-2)    4  hrs. 

U.  S.  His.:  School  Law  (His.  BI  1-2).... 5  hrs. 
Music  and  Draw.  (Mus.BII  l-2)(Dr.BI  1-2)  5  hrs. 

Course  Bill,  leading  to  Professional  Primary  Certificate. 

Requirements  for  admission : — same  as  for  Course  BI. 
Time  required  to  complete  the  course : — one  year. 
Certificate  good  for  five  years. 

Course  of  Study: 

First  Semester. 

Psychology  (Ed.  A  1-1)    5  hrs. 

Primary  Methods  (Ed.  Bill  1-3)    5  hrs. 

English   (Eng.  BI,  1-1) 5  hrs. 

Manual   Training   for   Grades   I,    II   and    III 

(Man.   Bill  1-1)    5  hrs. 

Mus.  and  Draw.  (Mus.BIII  l-2)(Dr.BI  1-2)  5  hrs. 

Second  Semester. 

Elementary  Pedagogy  (Ed.  BI  1-2)    4  hrs. 

Primary  Methods  (Ed.  Bill  1-4)    4  hrs. 

Teaching  (Ed.  Bill  1-6) 10  hrs. 

Nature  Study  (Sci,  Bill  1-2)    5  hrs. 

Course   BIV,  leading  to   Professional    Manual    Training    and 
Drawing  Certificate. 

Requirements  for  admission : — same  as  for  Course  BI  with  the 
following  prerequisites:  psychology,  and  proficiency  in  English 
as  shown  by  examination. 

Time  required  to  complete  the  course:  one  year. 

Certificate  good  for  five  years. 

Course  of  Study: 

First  Semester. 

Primary  handwork  (Man  BII  1-1) 5  hrs. 

Advanced  handwork  (Man.  BIV  1-3) 5  hrs. 

Industrial  Art  (Man.  BIV  1-5)   3  hrs. 
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Freehand  Drawing  (Dr.  A  1-2) ,  ...  °. 5  hrs. 

Mechanical  Drawing   (Dr.  BIV  1-3) 5  hrs. 

Design   (Dr.  BIV  1-5)    2  hrs. 

Second  Semester. 
Intermediate  handwork  (Man.  BIV  1-2) ...  .5  hrs. 

Advanced  handwork    (Man.   BIV   1-4) 5  hrs. 

Industrial  art  and  teaching  (Man. BIV  1-6). 5  hrs. 

Freehand  drawing  (Dr.  BIV  1-2) 5  hrs. 

Teaching  drawing  (Dr.  BIV  1-4)    3  hrs. 

Design  (Dr.  BIV  1-6)    2  hrs. 

Course  BV,  leading  to  Professional  Drawing  and  Domestic  Art 
Certificate. 

Requirements  for  admission  : — same  as  for  Course  BIV. 
Time  required  to  complete  the  course :  one  year. 
Certificate  good  for  five  years. 

Course  of  Study : 

First  Semester. 

Freehand  drawing  (Dr,  A  1-2) .5  hrs. 

Mechanical  drawing  (Dr.  BIV  1-3)    5  hrs. 

Design    (Dr.  BV  1-5) .2  hrs. 

Elementarv  handwork   (Man.  BV  1-1) 5  hrs. 

Sewing   (Man.  BV  1-3)    10  hrs. 

Second  Semester. 

Freehand  drawing  (Dr.  BIV  1-2)    5  hrs. 

Water  colors  and  sketching  (Dr.  BV  1-8) ..  .3  hrs. 

Design   (Dr.  BV  1-6)    2  hrs. 

Teaching  drawing  (Dr.  BV   1-4) 3  hrs. 

Elementary  handwork  (Man.  BV  1-2)   5  hrs. 

Cooking  and  teaching  (Man.  BV  1-4) 10  hrs. 

Course  BVI,  leading  to  Professional  Music  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation Certificate. 

Requirements  for  admission : — same  as  for  Course  BIV. 
Time  required  to  complete  the  course:  one  year. 
Certificate  good  for  five  years. 

Course  of  Study : 

First  Semester. 

Sight  reading  (Mus.  BVI  1-1)    4  hrs. 

Harmony    (Mus.   BVI   1-3)    4  hrs. 
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Methods  (Mus.  BVI  1-5)   5  hrs. 

Physiology   (Sci.  3-1)    8  hrs. 

Kinesiology   (PhE.  BVI    1-3)    3  hrs. 

Special  Gymnastics  (PhE.  BVI  1-5)    3  hrs. 

Gymnastics    ( PhE.   2-1 ) 3   hrs. 

Second  Semester. 

History  of  music  (Mus.  BVI  1-2)    4  hrs. 

Ear  training,  etc.  (Mus.  BVI  1-4)    .  . . : 4  hrs. 

Teaching  (Mus.  BVI  1-6)    3  hrs. 

Methods  and  teaching  (PhE.  BVI  1-2)    ...  .5  hrs. 

Applied  anatomy  (PhE.  BVI  1-4)    3  hrs. 

Special  gymnastics   (PhE  BVI   1-6) 3  hrs. 

School  hygiene  (PhE.  BVI  1-8)   3  hrs. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY  BY  DEPARTMENTS 


Department  of   Education 

Ed.  A  1-1  (BI  1-1)   (Bill  1-1)       Elementary  Psychology  5  hrs. 

Elementary  psychology,  after  a  brief  survey  of  the  physiology  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system,  confines  itself  to  the  study  of  the  mental  con- 
ditions due  to  sensations,  percepts,  images,  memories,  concepts,  judgments, 
emotions,  states  of  will,  etc.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  students  a 
knowledge  of  the  different  states  of  mental  activity,  so  that  they  will  be 
better  able  to  understand  the  general  facts  of  human  nature.  The  text 
used  will  be  Thorndike's  "Elements  of  Psychology." 

Mr.  Hibbard 

Ed.  A  1-3.     Observation  and  General  Methods.  5  hrs. 

A  course  in  systematic  observation  of  teaching  in  the  Training  School, 
reports  and  criticism  of  the  same  leading  to  a  recognition  of  the  general 
principles  underlying  right  teaching. 

This  course  is  intended  to  acquaint  the  student  with  conditions  in  the 
Training  School,  and  to  prepare  him  to  take  up  the  practical  work  of  the 
professional  course. 

Mr.  Bishop 

Ed.  A  2-1.     Advanced  Psychology.  5  hrs. 

The  work  in  this  course  consists  in  lectures,  class  discussions,  required 
reading  and  selected  experiments  based  upon  child  study  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  semester  and  upon  educational  psychology  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  semester.  Ed.  A  1-1  is  a  prerequisite  to  this  course.  The 
texts  used  will  be:  Angell,  Psychology;  Kirkpatrick,  Fundamentals  of 
Child  Study;  Bagley,  The  Educational  Process;  Thorndike,  Principles 
of  Teaching. 

Mr.  Black 

FA.  A  2-2.     History  of  Education.  5  hrs. 

The  course, in  the  history  of  education  will  aim  to  give  the  student  a 
grasp  of  the  dominant  features  in  great  national  educational  movements. 
Oriental,  mediaeval,  and  modern  systems  of  education  will  be  rapidly 
surveyed.  Some  of  the  important  systems  will  be  studied  and  compared 
from  assigned  collateral  readings.  Stress,  however,  will  be  placed  upon 
a  careful  study  of  the  origin  and  development,  both  in  this  and  in  foreign 
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countries,  of  the  new  movements  in  the  educational  thought  of  the  present 
day. 

Text :     E.   L.  Kemp,   "History  of  Education". 

Mr.    Hibbard 

Ed.  A  2-3;  A  2-4;  BI  1-4;  BII  1-4;  Bill  1-6.     Teaching. 

These  are  courses  in  actual  teaching  in  the  Training  School,  under 
direction  and  supervision.  Student-teachers  have  full  responsibility  under 
their  training  teachers  for  the  teaching,  management  and  discipline  of 
the  classes  to  which  they  are  assigned,  during  their  teaching  period. 
Lesson  plans,  outlines  of  work,  etc.,  are  presented  to  the  training  teachers 
in  such  a  manner  and  at  such  time  as  the  latter  may  direct.  All  teachers- 
in-training  meet  the  training  teachers  in  regular  teachers'  meetings  at 
least  once  a  week,  and  at  such  other  special  times  as  may  be  required. 
Teachers  are  assigned  to  classes  on  the  basis  both  of  their  own  best 
interests  and  the  needs  of  the  classes.  Opportunities  for  special  work  are 
given  those  students  who  show  special  aptitude  and  ability  in  certain 
departments. 


Ed.  A  2-5.     Sociology.  5  hrs. 

This  is  an  elementary  course  of  one  semester  consisting  of  lectures, 
text  study,  and  supplementary  reference  reading.  The  first  half  of  the 
course  will  be  devoted  largely  to  an  analysis  of  society  and  an  investiga- 
tion of  control  agencies  in  society.  The  second  half  of  the  course  will 
deal  with  a  particular  study  of  the  rural  community. 

Mr.  Black 

Ed.  BI  1-2  (BII  1-1).     Elementary  and  Rural  Pedagogy      4  hrs. 

This  is  a  course  intended  to  present  the  theory; of  teaching  in  the  semi- 
rural  or  village  school  and  in  the  rural  school.  The  course  includes  an 
investigation  of  the  general  principles  of  method  and  a  discussion  of  the 
application  of  those  principles  in  the  teaching  of  each  of  the  subjects  of 
the  elementary  curriculum.  It  further  deals  with  the  problems  of  school 
management  which  most  commonly  present  themselves  to  the  teacher  in 
either  the  semi-graded  or  the  rural  school.  The  texts  used  will  be : 
Barrett,  Practical  Pedagogy,  and  others. 

Ed.  BII  1-2.     Rural  Sociology  4  hrs. 

This  course  is  presented  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  conditions  now  prevailing  in  rural  communities  as  may  lead 
to  a  more  definite  understanding  of  the  problem  of  rural  welfare  and 
may  bring  the  teacher  in  the  rural  school  into  closer  sympathy  with  efforts 
in  behalf  of  rural  welfare.  The  course  includes  the  following:  (1)  natural 
conditions  of  rural  welfare,  (2)  social  ends  and  aims  in  rural  communities, 
(3) instrumentalities  of  rural  welfare,  (4)  the  rural  home,  (5)  social 
economy  of  rural  communities,  (6)  culture  and  education  in  rural  com- 
munities, (7)  rural  institutions,  (8)  rural  morals,  government  and  control, 
(9)  relief  and  correction  in  rural  communities. 
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Ed.  Bill  1-3.     Primary  Methods  5  hrs. 

Ed.  Bill  1-4.     Primary  Methods  5  hrs. 

These  courses  are  continuous  thruout  the  year. 

The  work  consists  of  a  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  underlying 
work  in  the  Primary  grades,  including:  outlines  and  subject  matter  for 
all  phases  of  Primary  work,  such  as  literature  and  stories,  music  and 
games,  phonics  and  word  study,  reading,  writing,  number  work,  nature 
study,  geography,  and  history,  together  with  suggestions  for  all  kinds  of 
expressive  work  including  "busy"  work  or  "seat"  work. 

Some  time  will  be  spent  also  in  the  observation  of  model  work  con- 
ducted by  trained  teachers. 
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Department  of   English 

The  English  courses  of  the  Academic  School  are  designed  to 
cultivate  ease  and  accuracy  in  written  and  oral  expression,  and 
to  develop  in  the  student  a  taste  for  good  literature.  In  the 
choice  of  selections  for  study,  and  in  the  manner  of  their  pre- 
sentation, the  interest  of  the  student  is  a  leading  consideration. 
During  the  four  year  period  of  academic  work,  the  field  of 
requirements  for  college  entrance  is  thoroly  covered.  Especial 
attention  is  given  to  the  writing  of  themes  which  are  carefully 
corrected  and  returned  to  the  student  for  rewriting. 

Eng.  1-1  5  hrs. 

Grammar,  Composition,  and  Literature. — tzventy  weeks. 

In  the  first  semester  four-fifths  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  grammar  and 
composition,  and  one-fifth  to  literature.  A  thoro  review  of  English 
grammar  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  simpler  principles  of  rhetoric — 
such  as  the  structure  of  sentences  and  paragraphs,  and  the  ideas  of  unity 
and  coherence.  The  elementary  principles  or  narration — choice,  order, 
and  connection  of  incidents — are  illustrated  in  the  short  stones  read  by 
the  class.  In  this  semester  one  or  two  short  themes  a  week  are  required. 
The  literature  of  this  semester  is  intended  to  cultivate  thoroness  in 
reading.  Interest  in  the  classics  is  stimulated  by  the  study  of  Irving's 
"Rip  Van  Winkle".  Warner's  "A-Hunting  of  the  Deer",  and  Dickens' 
"Christmas  Carol".  Scott's  "Talisman"  and  Stevenson's  "Treasure 
Island"  are  given  as  supplementary  reading. 

Miss   Holmes. 

Eng.  1-2  5  hrs. 

Composition,    Rhetoric,   and  Literature. — tzventy   weeks. 

In  the  second  semester,  three-fifths  of  the  time  is  given  to  a  careful 
study  of  the  forms  of  written  composition.  The  elementary  principles 
of  description  are  developed  from  reading  and  pupils  are  led  to  add  the 
descriptive  element  to  narration  themes.  One  or  two  short  themes  in 
which  description  is  predominant,  will  be  the  weekly  requirement  for 
this  semester. 

The  two-fifths  given  to  literature  is  taken  up  with  the  study  of  Irving's 
"Sketch  Book,"  Poe's  "Gold  Bug,"  Franklin's  "Autobiography"  and  Long- 
fellow's "Miles  Standish."  As  supplementary  reading  some  of  the  best 
selections  from  the  leading  American  authors  are  chosen.  Among  these 
are  Longfellow's  "Hiawatha"  and  "Evangeline";  Bryant's  "Thanatopsis", 
Whittier's  "Snow  Bound",  Lowell's  "Vision  of  Sir  Launfal",  and  Cooper's 
"Last  of  the  Mohicans". 

Mr.  Fowler. 

Eng.  2-1  5  hrs. 

Composition,  Rhetoric,,  and  Literature. — twenty  weeks. 
Three-fifths  of  the  work  in  the  first  semester  of  the  second  year  is 
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devoted  to  composition  and  rhetoric,  and  two-fifths  to  literature.  At 
this  time  the  rhetorical  work  has  principally  to  do  with  sentence  and 
paragraph  structure,  the  development  of  the  paragraph,  and  the  con- 
sideration of  the  principles  of  emphasis.  The  forms  of  discourse — narra- 
tion and  description — studied  in  the  first  year,  are  developed  and  ex- 
panded. One  or  two  paragraph  themes  of  150-200  words  weekly,  and 
larger  themes  of  600-800  words  every  six  or  eight  weeks,  are  required 
in  this  period. 

In  this  semester  the  literary  study  becomes  more  intensive  and  includes 
the  following  classics :  Shakespeare's  "Merchant  of  Venice"  and 
"Twelfth  Night",  and  Scott's  "Lady  of  the  Lake".  For  reading  are 
required  Bun3ran's  "Pilgrim's  Progress",  Blackmore's  "Lorna  Doone"  and 
Scott's    "Ivanhoe". 

Mr.  Fowler. 

Eng.  2-2  5  hrs. 

Composition,  Rhetoric,   and  Literature. — twenty  weeks. 

In  the  second  semester  three-fifths  of  the  time  is  given  to  literature 
and  two-fifths  to  composition.  Not  less  attention  is  given  to  the  writing 
of  themes,  but  the  student  is  expected  to  be  familiar  with  the  funda- 
mentals of  rhetoric  and  composition,  and  prepared  for  a  broader  and 
deeper  study  of  literature.  Descriptive  writing  proceeds  gradually  to 
composition  of  an  expository  character.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year 
the  elementary  forms  of  argumentation  are  considered.  The  theme 
writing  corresponds  to  the  requirements  of  Eng.  2-1. 

The  critical  study  of  classics  includes  the  following:  Goldsmith's 
"Deserted  Village",  Addison's  "Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers",  Cole- 
ridge's "Ancient  Mariner",  Dickens's  "Tale  of  Two  Cities",  and  Macau- 
lay's  "Life  of  Johnson".  As  supplementary  reading  are  chosen  Gold- 
smith's "Vicar  of  Wakefield",  Irving's  "Life  of  Goldsmith",  Gaskell's 
"Cranford",  Arnold's  "Sohrab  and  Rustum",  and  Austen's  "Pride  and 
Prejudice". 

Mr.  Fowler. 

Eng.  3-1  5  hrs. 

Eng.  3-2  5  hrs. 

English  literature,  advanced  Composition  and  Rhetoric — 
forty  weeks. 

In  this  period  one-fifth  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  composition  and 
rhetoric,  this  beinc  concerned  with  the  more  advanced  facts  of  good 
writing.  The  narrative  and  descriptive  work  of  the  first  two  years  is 
continued,  but  more  emphasis  is  placed  upon1  exposition  and  argumenta- 
tion, the  elementary  principles  of  which  were  considered  in  the  second 
year.  One  short  weekly  theme,  and  a  long  theme  once  in  six  or  eight 
weeks,  are  required. 

The  third  year  of  academic  English  presupposes  thoro  preparation  for 
the  intensive  study  of  literary  selections  which  require  intelligent  and 
original  effort.  The  year's  work  is  devoted  to  a  general  survey  of  the 
field  of  English  literature.     In  conjunction  with  the  study  of  great  Eng- 
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lish  classics,  the  history  of  English  literature  is  studied  in  its  broad  out- 
lines. 

The  classics  chosen  for  study  in  the  first  semester  are  the  following: 
Chaucer's  "Prologue"  and  "Knighte's  Tale",  Spenser's  "Faerie  Queene", 
Books  1  and  2,  Shakespeare's  "Macbeth",  Bacon's  Essays.  Those  for 
reading  are:  Sidney's  "Arcadia",  Shakespeare's  "Julius  Caesar",  Mar- 
lowe's "Dr.  Faustus",  Jonson's  "Every  Man  in  His  Humour". 

During  the  second  semester,  the  class  will  study  the  following:  Mil- 
tonjs  "Lyrics",  Burke's  "Conciliation",  Carlyle's  "Essay  on  Burns",  Rus- 
kin's  "Sesame  and  Lilies",  selections  from  Tennyson's  "Idylls  of  the 
King" :  "Gareth  and  Lynette",  "Lancelot  and  Elaine",  and  "The  Passing 
of  Arthur".  The  reading  list  is  Dryden's  "Palamon  and  Acite",  Pope's 
"Rape  of  the  Lock",  Gray's  "Elegy",  Tennyson's  "Princess",  Scott's 
"Quentin  Durward". 

Mr.  Fowler, 

Eng.  D  4-1  5  hrs. 

Eng.  D  4-2  5  hrs. 

English  literature,  advanced  Composition  and  Rhetoric — 

forty  weeks. 

In  this  year's  work,  composition  and  rhetoric  are  given  one-fifth  of 
the  time.  The  emphasis  is  shifted  from  mechanical  details  to  the 
larger  and  more  interesting  problems  of  expression.  During  the  year 
are  required  weekly  themes  of  about  two  hundred  words,  or  fortnightly 
themes  of  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  words,  and  long  themes  at  inter- 
vals of  six  weeks. 

The  literature  in  this  period  requires  of  the  student  deeper  and  more 
critical  study.  The  following  are  chosen  for  study :  Hawthorne's 
"House  of  Seven  Gables",  Eliot's  "Silas  Marner",  Carlyle's  "Heroes  and 
Hero  Worship",  Emerson's  "Essays",  and  De  Quincey's  "Confessions  of  an 
English  Opium  Eater".  Required  for  reading :  Dickens's  "David  Copper- 
field",  DeQuincey's  "Joan  of  Arc"  and  "English  Mail  Coach",  Thackeray's 
"Vanity  Fair",  and  Lamb's  "Essays  of  Elia".  During  the  second  semester 
there  is  a  thoro  study  of  the  shorter  poems  of  Burns,  Wordsworth, 
Keats,  Shelley,  Byron,  Tennyson,  and  Browning. 

Miss  Lytle,  Mr.  Fowler 

Eng.  A  1-1  5  hrs 

(a)   Grammar  ten  weeks,  first  quarter;  (b)  methods  in  English 
(Primary)  ten  weeks,  second  quarter. 

(a)  The  aim  of  the  work  in  grammar  is  to  secure  the  correct  use  of 
language  and  to  give  the  student  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  which 
will  enable  him  to  teach  it  efficiently.  The  work  of  the  course  comprises 
a  detailed  review  of  the  essential  principles,  logical  summaries  of  the 
leading  topics  or  units,  the  review  and  application  of  the  laws  governing 
the  correct  usage  of  the  parts  of  the  speech  and  the  choice  of  the  in- 
flected forms  of  words,  and  a  careful  analysis  of  passages  of  vigorous 
and  idiomatic  English.    Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  principle  that  the 
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thought  element  must  predominate  over  the  form  element  in  the  study  of 
grammar. 

Miss  Holmes. 
(b)  The  course  in  English  methods  is  divided  into  two  sections — 
the  Primary  section,  covering  the  work  of  the  first  four  grades;  and  the 
Grammar  section,  covering  that  of  the  remaining  grades.  Primary  Sec- 
tion. As  a  basis  for  the  entire  work  in  reading,  language,  and  story,  the 
first  work  given  in  the  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  literature  of  the 
first  four  grades.  The  course  involves  a  study  of  books  which  have  been 
written  for  the  assistance  of  teachers  by  such  writers  as  Hamilton  W. 
Mabie,  Horace  Scudder,  Elizabeth  Harrison,  and  others ;  also  an  exami- 
nation of  children's  books  in  mythology,  description,  fiction,  travel,  his- 
tory, science  and  poetry,  with  a  view  to  determining  their  fitness  for  the 
different  grades,  for  work  in  reading  and  in  literature.  Consideration  is 
given  to  the  language  work  possible  in  the  various  subjects  studied  in 
the  first  three  grades,  and  to  specific  language  work  in  grade  four.  Aims, 
methods  and  devices  for  work  in  story,  reading  writing,  spelling,  phonics, 
and  language  are  considered,  and  the  pedagogical  principle^  are  discussed. 
Students  are  expected  to  observe  type  lessons  taught  by  the  critic  teachers 
in  charge  of  the  respective  grades.  As  a  culmination  of  the  course,  drill 
is  given  in  the  writing  of  plans  for  lessons  to  be  taught  in  each  of  the 
grades,  in  each  of  the  phases  of  work  under  consideration. 

Miss  Long,  Miss  Lytle. 

Eng.  A  1-2        English  Composition — twenty  weeks.  5  hrs. 

The  aim  of  the  course  in  English  composition  is  to  train  the  student  to 
write  clear,  correct,  and  forceful  English.  The  first  ten  weeks  are  de- 
voted to  the  grammatical  and  rhetorical  principles  of  unity,  coherence, 
and  emphasis  as  applied  to  the  paragraph  and  the  whole  theme,  and  to 
the  study  of  diction.  The  study  of  the  principles  of  composition  is  ac- 
companied by  the  careful  examination  of  illustrative  material  from  good 
literature.  Throughout  the  semester  short  daily  themes  are  required, 
with  more  comprehensive  pieces  of  work  at  stated  intervals.  All  themes, 
after  correction  by  the  instructor,  are  carefully  revised  by  the  students. 
Personal  interviews  with  the  instructor  are  given  each  week.  Practice 
in  oral  composition  is  given  thruout  the  entire  term. 

Miss   Lytle. 

Eng.  A  2-1  5  hrs. 

a.  Methods  in  English  {Grammar  Grade) ten  weeks,  first  quarter; 
b.  Reading  ten  weeks,  second  quarter. 

The  course  in  the  grammar  grade  section  of  English  methods  includes 
a  discussion  of  the  aims,  contents,  and  methods  of  language,  grammar, 
composition,  reading  and  spelling  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth, 
grades.  As  in  ihe' primary  section,  the  course  involves  an  introduction 
to  the  pedagogical  literature  of  the  subject  and  an  examination  of  the 
literal  d   to  the  various  grades-  Drill  is  given  in  the  preparation 

plans.     The  students  in  the  class  are  required  to  observe  type 
by  the  critic  teachers  in  charge  of  the  respective  grades. 

(b)  The  aim  of  the  work  in  reading  is  two-fold:  first,  to  enable  the 
Student  to  read  aloud  both  prose  and  poetry  intelligently  and  with  proper 
expression  :    and   second,   to   give   him   standards  of  criticism  which  will 
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assist  him  in  teaching  the  subject  thoroly  in  the,  grades.  The  student 
is  taught  the  criteria  of  vocal  expression,  and  is  trained  to  discover  the 
contents  of  the  printed  page,  to  find  out  all  the  possible  interpretations 
of  a  given  line,  and  to  choose  from  among  them  the  corect  interpretation. 

Miss  Lytle. 

Eng.  A  2-2  4  hrs. 

English  Literature — general  course — twenty  weeks. 

The  aim  of  the  general  course  in  English  literature  is  to  cultivate  in 
the  students  a  taste  and  appreciation  for  good  literature  and  to  give  them 
canons  by  which  to  judge  what  they  read  independently.  Intensive 
study  is  made  of  a  few  typical  examples  of  the  most  important  forms 
of  literature — the  novel,  the  drama,  the  lyric,  and  the  essay.  The  course 
in  the  novel  consists  of  lectures  on  the  structure  of  the  novel,  and  its 
development  as  a  form  of  literature,  and  of  a  detailed  study  of  a  repre- 
sentative novel  by  Eliot,  Dickens,  or  Thackeray.  Other  novels  are  as- 
signed for  supplementary  reading  and  used  for  comparison.  The  work 
in  the  drama  consists  of  a  detailed  study  of  one  of  Shakespeare's  trage- 
dies. Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  important  elements  in  the  technique 
of  dramatic  construction.  Additional  dramas  are  assigned  for  supple- 
mentary reading.  The  study  of  lyric  poetry  consists  of  critical  and  ap- 
preciative work  on  representative  English  lyrics.  The  essay  work  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  several  representative  essayists,  including  Macau- 
lay,  DeQuincey,  Carlyle  and  Ruskin.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  structure 
of  the  essay,  the  elements  and  qualities  of  prose  style,  and  upon  the  per- 
sonality of  the  author,  his  contribution  to  modern  thought,  and  his 
technique. 

Miss  Lytle. 

Eng.  BI  1-1    (BII  1-1)  (Bill  1-1)  5  hrs. 

(a)  Grammar  (b)  Composition. — twenty  weeks. 

The  aim  of  the  course  in  grammar  and  composition  is  to  give  the 
student  the  essential  facts  of  English  grammar  and  to  train  him  to 
speak  and  write  clear,  correct,  and  forceful  English.  The  first  ten  weeks 
are  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  grammatical  principles  of  sentence  struc- 
ture, to  a  thoro  review  of  the  parts  of  speech  and  to  a  study  of  good 
use.  The  second  ten  weeks  are  devoted  to  the  rhetorical  principles  of 
sentence  structure,  to  the  principles  of  unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis  as 
applied  to  the  paragraph  and  to  the  whole  theme,  and  to  the  study  of 
diction.  During  the  first  ten  weeks  of  the  course  weekly  themes  are 
required;  during  the  second  ten  weeks,  short  daily  themes  with  longer 
themes  at  stated  intervals.  All  themes  are  corrected  by  the  ^  instructor 
and  carefully  revised  by  the  students.  Personal  conferences  with  the  in- 
structor are  given  each  week.  Practice  in  oral  composition  forms  an 
important  part  of  the  work  of  the  second  ten  weeks. 

Miss  Holmes,  Miss  Lytle. 

Eng.  BI  1-2       (BII  1-2)  Reading — twenty  weeks.  2  hrs. 

The  aim  of  the  work  done  in  this  course  is  the  same  as  that  stated 
for  the  work  in  reading  in  Eng.  A  2-1.  Such  modifications  will  be  made 
in  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  work  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  class. 
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Department  of  Science 

Sci.   1-1       Elementary  Physical  Science.  8  hrs. 

The  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  such  a  practical  working 
familiarity  with  the  simpler  laws  and  principles  of  elementary  physical 
science  as  will  enable  him  to  do  intelligent  work  in  the  courses  following . 

Text: 

Mann  and  Twiss :      Physics. 

Mr.  Gwin 

Sci.  1-2.     Physical  Geography  8  hrs. 

The  course  deals  with  the  fundamentals  of  the  subject  and  is  con- 
ducted with  the  teaching  of  grade  geography  in  mind.  Laboratory  and 
field  work  are  emphasized. 

Text : 

Gilbert  and  Brigham :     Introduction  to  Physical  Geogra- 
phy. 

Mr.  Wooster 

Sci.  S.  2-1       Biology.       (Zoology)  8  hrs. 

The  course  is  based  very  largely  on  laboratory  work. 

After  work  with  some  common  insect,  the  class  begins  a  systematic 
survey  of  the  invertebrate  type  forms  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  their 
structures  and  life  processes. 

The  frog  is  carefully  studied  as  typical  of  certain  vertebrate  structures 
and  as  a  basis  for  the  work  in  human  physiology. 

Text: 
Jordan,   Kellogg  and  Heath :       Animals. 

Mr.  Gwin 

Sci.  S.  2-2       Advanced  Physics.  8  hrs. 

This  course  is  arranged  on  the  basis  of  six  hours  of  laboratory 
work  and  two  hours  of  recitation. 

Considerable  work   is   done   on   the  quantitative   relations   of  light   and 
electricity. 
Text : 
Mann  and  Twiss:      Physics. 

Mr.  Gwin 

Sci.  3-1       (B VI  1-1).      Human  Physiology.  8  hrs. 

The  course  comprises  as  thoro  a  study  of  the  structures  and  processes 
of  the  human  body  as  can  be  made  in  the  time. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  digestive  and  nervous  systems. 

7  cxt : 

Hough  and  Sedgewick :       The  Human  Mechanism. 
Brown:       Physiology  for  the  Laboratory. 

Mr.  Gwin 
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Set.  3-2       Biology.       (Botany)  8  hrs. 

The  general  plan  of  the  course  is  the  same  as  for  Sci.  S  2-1. 

Much  field  work  is  required  on  plant  ecology  and  as  much  practice  as 
is  needed  to  enable  the  student  to  determine  readily  the  more  common 
plants. 

Mr.   Gwin 
Sci.  S.  3-3     (DC  4-1)     Chemistry — twenty  weeks  10  hrs. 

Sci.  S.  (DC  4-2)     Chemistry — twenty  weeks  10  hrs. 

During  the  year  a  careful  study  is  made  of  the  more  common  and 
important  elements  and  compounds  with  a  brief  consideration  of  the 
laws   of   chemical   combination. 

During  the  last  ten  weeks  of  the  year  some  special  feature  of  practical 
work  is  taken  up  in  more  detail. 

Prerequisites:       Science  1. 

Mathematics  1-2. 
Text: 

Newell :     Descriptive  Chemistry. 

Mr,  Wooster 


Sci.  DS  4-1.     Advanced  Biology — twenty  weeks 

10  hrs. 

Sci.  DS  4-2     Advanced  Biology — twenty  weeks 

10  hrs. 

An  elective  course. 

The  work  consists  of  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  facts  of  animal  and 
plant  structures  in  the  light  of  evolutionary  theories,  with  much  work  in 
plant  and  animal  ecology  . 

Much  reading  and  preparation  of  theses  will  be  a  feature  of  the  work. 

Sci.  A  1-1.     Geography  and  methods — twenty  weeks  ,         3  hrs. 
Sci.  A   1-2.     Geography  and  methods — twenty  weeks        3  hrs. 

The  work  of  the  first  semester  includes  a  careful  review  of  general 
geography  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  organization  of  subject  matter 
preliminary  to  the  formulation  of  definite  work  for  the  grades.  Much 
attention  is  given  to  the  graphic  representation  of  data  and  to  map  making 
and  interpretation. 

The  work  of  the  second  semester  is  more  distinctly  professional. 

By  observation  in  the  grades,  by  reading  and  discussion,  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  teaching  of  geography  in  the  grades  are  investi- 
gated. Lessons  are  planned,  presented  and  criticised.  Students  may  be 
asked  to  teach  a  regular  class. 

Mr.  Wooster 
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Sci.  BI  1-1  {BII  1-1)     Geography — twenty  weeks.  4  hrs. 

The  work  done  in  this  course  will  be  essentially  the  same  as  that  done  in 
course  A  1,  abbreviated  and  adapted  in  details  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  special  certificates  for  which  it  is  given. 

Mr.  Wooster 

Sci.  BII  1-2.     Rural  Science  4  hrs. 

This  course  presents  that  part  of  nature  study  and  of  elementary 
agriculture  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  work  of  the  rural  school  and  best 
fitted  to  the  needs  of  its  environment.  The  course  will  present  in  an 
experimental  and  observational  connection  such  facts  of  elementary  agri- 
culture as  will  tend  to  arouse  an  interest  in  truly  scientific  agriculture, 
it  will  present  such  facts  as  will  constitute  a  basis  for  the  effective  teach- 
ing of  elementary  agriculture  in  the  rural  school. 

Sci.  Bill  1-2.     Nature  Study. 

The  subject  matter  and  methods  of  presentation  of  the  elementary 
science  of  the  first  three  grades  are  considered  in  detail.  No  text  is  used, 
the  course  being  considered  from  an  outline  and  from  reference  reading. 

Mr.  Wooster 
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Department  of  History 

The  Amercian  history  library  of  the  Lewiston  Normal  School 
has,  perhaps,  the  most  complete  set  of  Congressional  documents 
to  be  found  in  the  state.  There  are  also  many  of  the  more 
important  works  of  the  leading-  American  historians  and  writers 
on  national  civics.  These  together  with  a  full  line  of  magazines 
and  weekly  journals  provide  a  splendid  equipment  for  work. 
Book  cases  and  tables  have  been  provided  in  the  class-room  so 
that  the  student  may  pursue  his  investigations  conveniently  and 
without  interruption,  and,  when  necessary,  under  the  direct  sup- 
ervision of  the  instructor. 

Besides  the  documents  and  works  on  American  history,  the 
department  has  recently  added  to  its  equipment  for  use  in  the 
European  history  courses,  a  great  number  of  reference  books 
and  historical  novels,  and  also  about  one  thousand  lantern  slides 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration  in  the  various  phases  and  periods 
of  the   work. 


His.  1-1.       Greek  History — twenty  weeks.  5  hrs. 

This  course  is  essentially  a  study  of  Greek  civilization  in  its  entirety. 
Notebook  and  mapbook  work  as  well  as  collateral  and  supplementary 
reading  are  required. 

Mr.  Hallowell 

His.  1-2.      Roman  History — twenty  weeks.  5  hrs. 

The  plan  for  this  course  is  in  general  the  same  as  that  for  1-1.  It 
has  to  do  rather  with  a  study  of  Roman  civilization  in  its  varied  aspects 
than  with  the  study  of  Rome  from  a  merely  political  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Hallowell 


His.  2-1.  5  hrs. 

His.  2-2.      English  History, — forty  weeks.  5  hrs. 

The  course  is  continuous  thruout  the  year.  A  careful  study  is  made  of 
the  social,  industrial,  and  political  development  of  the  English  people. 
Collateral  and  supplementary  reading  are  required,  and  students  will  be 
expected  to  familiarize  themselves  thoroly  with  the  historical  sources 
available  in  the  school  library. 

All  of  the  essential  features  of  medieval  and  modern  European  history 
will  be  included  in  this  course,  especially  in  so  far  as  they  enter  into  the 
life  of  the  English  people.  The  text  used  will  be  Cheyney's  "Short  His- 
tory of  England." 

Mr.  Hallowell 
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His.  3-1  5  hrSt 

His.  3-2.  •  5  hrs 

State  Civics,  ten  weeks;  American  History  and  National  Civics 

thirty  weeks. 

State  civics.  Since  every  citizen  is  most  closely  connected  with,  and 
vitally  interested  in,  the  institutions  of  his  own  state,  he  should  have  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  its  constitution  which  determines  the  manner  of 
conducting  these  institutions  and  hence  their  character.  The  subject  of 
state  civics  will  be  considered  from  the  following  standpoints: 

I.  Kinds  of  government  within  the  state. 

(a)   School  district,     (b)    Precinct,     (c)   City,     (d)   County,     (e) 
State. 

II.  Departments  and  methods  of  administration. 

(a)   The  people,     (b)    Legislative,     (c)    Executive,     (d)   Judicial. 

III.  Officers. 

(a)    Qualifications,      (b)    Manner   of   Election,      (c)    Powers  and 
duties. 

IV.  Practical   Questions. 

One  recitation  each  week  will  be  devoted  to  showing  the  method  of 
conducting  a  jury  trial,  regular  or  school  election,  the  organization  of  a 
"mock"  house  of  representatives,  the  holding  of  direct  primaries,  and 
many  other  things  which  every  well  informed  citizen  is  expected  to  know, 
yet  which  are  not  found  in  ordinary  text  books. 

American  History.  The  aim  of  the  work  in  American  History  is  to 
teach  the  student  how :  (a)  to  use  historical  material,  that  is,  the  use 
of  maps,  charts,  outlines,  indexes,  tables  of  contents,  bibliographies,  and 
references  of  all  kinds  both  to  standard  and  to  current  literature :  (b) 
how  to  think  historically,  that  is,  to  acquire  a  historical  perspective,  to 
develop  a  subject  and  to  measure  it  by  the  standards  of  its  time;  (c)  to 
arouse  an  interest  in  historical  subjects  by  bringing  the  student  into  con- 
tact with  original  material,  which  he  is  required  to  organize. 

Some  of  the  topics  treated  are :  Expansion,  the  Financial  History  of 
the  United  States,  State  Rights,  Internal  Improvements,  Industrial 
Development,  Humanitarian  Movements,  Reconstruction,  Forest  Reserves 
and  the  Reclamation  System,  Expatriation,  Foreign  Immigration,  Terri- 
torial Governments,  and  the  more  important  treaties  negotiated  by  the 
United    States. 

These  topics  are  studied  in  detail  and  from  original  sources.  Each 
student  keeps  a  note  book  in  which  he  makes  outlines  of  what  he  studies 
and  records  the  results  of  his  supplementary  reading,  references  being 
made  to  the  volume  and  page  of  all  books'  and  magazines  consulted  by 
him. 

National  Civics.  If  civics  in  the  Normal  School  is  to  represent  any- 
thing more  than  a  mere  review  of  civics  in  the  grades,  it  must  rest  on 
some  foundation  of  historical  knowledge.  National  civics  embraces  the 
problems  that  arise  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  national 
government  and  their  solution  forms  no  small  part  of  the  nation's  history. 
The  subject  will  therefore  be  studied  in  connection  with  American  his- 
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tory.  Treaties,  Interstate  Commerce,  Chinese  Exclusion,  Naturalization 
Laws,  United  States  Bank,  Extradition,  and  many  other  subjects  taken 
in  the  history  afford  splendid  opportunities  for  a  practical  study  of  the 
national   government. 

Mr.  Talkington 

His.  A  l-l  3  hrs. 

His.  A  1-2  3  hrs. 

Methods  in  History,  thirty  weeks;  School  Law,  ten  week's 

Methods  in  History,  (a)  Organization:  the  separation  of  the  facts  of 
history  into  social,  industrial,  religious,  educational,  political,  and  ethical; 
and  the  distinction  between  form  and  context,  plan  and  purpose,  cause  and 
effect,  coordination  and  subordination,  parts  and  wholes,  particulars  and 
fundamentals. 

(b)  Classification :  the  adaptation  of  these  facts  to  the  various  stages  of 
the  intellectual  development  of  the  child. 

(c)  Presentation.  The  formulation  of  courses  of  study  and  the  pre- 
sentation by  type  lessons  of  the  materials  of  history  suitable  for  each 
of  the  grades. 

(d)  Teaching.  The  use  of  these  lesson  plans  in  the  actual  teaching  in 
the  various  grades  of  the  Training  School. 

School  Laws  of  Idaho.  School  law  will  be  considered  from  the  fol- 
lowing standpoints:  (1)  Schools — public  and  state  institutions.  (2) 
School  officials — qualifications,  manner  of  electing,  powers  and  duties. 
(3)  Pupils — school  age,  privileges,  and  obligations.  (4)  Teachers — 
manner  of  certificating,  qualifications,  powers  and  duties.  (5)  Educa- 
tional boards — of  whom  composed,  powers  and  duties.  (6)  Text  books 
— how  adopted,  manner  of  supplying,  etc.  (8)  Libraries — kinds  and 
care  of.  (8)  School  lands  and  school  funds.  (9)  School  laws — by  whom 
made  and  enforced. 

The  text  used  in  this  course  will  be  Talkington's  "State  Constitution 
and  School  Laws  of  Idaho." 

Mr.  Talkington 

His.  BI  1-1   (BII  1-1)  4  hrs. 

Civil  Government,  twenty  weeks 

No  attempt  at  a  formal  presentation  of  this  subject  will  be  made;  a 
general  knowledge  of  it  must  be  taken  for  granted.  Broadly  speaking 
the  material  considered  will  center  around  the  following  civil  units : 
(1)  the  family,  (2)  the  school,  (3)  the  precinct,  (4)  the  county,  (5)  the 
city,  (6)  the  state,  (7)  the  nation.  The  instruction  will  be  normal 
rather  than  academic.  Talkington's  "How  to  Teach  Civics  in  the  Grades" 
will  be  used  as  a  guide  but  for  subject  matter  any  good  text  may  be  used 
in  the  class. 

Mr.  Talkington 

His.  BI  1-2  (BII  1-2)  5  hrs. 

United  States  History,  ten  weeks;  School  Lazvs  of  Idaho,  ten 

weeks 
This  class  like  that    in  civil  government  is  for  those  only  who  have  the 
subject  matter  at   least  in  a  general   way,   and  the  instruction   will  be 
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normal  rather  than  academic.  The  work  will  be  presented  in  a  manner 
to  show  both  how  to  study  and  how  to  teach  it  and  altho  these  are  the 
primary  objects,  the  character  of  the  work  will  afford  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  review. 

Every  member  of  the  class  will  be   required  to  make  outlines  of  his 
work  as  well  as  lesson  plans. 

Talkington's  "How  to  Teach  History  in,  the  Grades"  will  be  used  as 
a  guide,  but  any  text  book  may  be  used  for  the  subject  matter. 

The  work  in  the  School  laws    of    Idaho    will    be^    the    same    as    that 
described  for  His.  A  1-2. 

Mr.  Talkington 
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Department  of  Mathematics 

This  department  is  equipped  with  (1)  a  library  of  historical 
and  pedagogical  references,  (2)  laboratory  apparatus  including 
a  goniostat  and  skeleton  models,  the  Ross  geometrical  solids,  a 
spherical  blackboard,  slide  rules,  arm  protractors,  and  (3)  a  set  of 
lantern  slides  for  illustrating  lectures  on  the  history  of  mathe- 
matics. 

Mat.  1-1        Elementary  Algebra.  5  hrs. 

Mat.  1-2       Elementary  Algebra.  5  hrs. 

This  course  is  equivalent  to  the  algebra  offered  in  the  high  schools. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  factoring  and  the  solution  of  the  different 
systems  of  equations. 

The  text  used  will  be  Slaught  and  Lennes's  "Essentials  of  Algebra". 

Miss   Holmes. 

Mat.  2-1       Plane  and  5  hrs. 

Mat.  2-2    Solid  Geometry  5  hrs. 

Plane  Geometry,  28  weeks;  Solid  Geometry,  12  weeks. 

Some  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  early  history  of  geometry.  The 
important  theorems  of  the  Ionic  and  the  Pythagorean  schools  are  discussed 
and  demonstrated  by  the  class  to  show  the  slow  development  of  Formal 
or  Demonstrative  Geometry. 

The  text  used  will  be  Shultz  and  Sevenoak's  "Plane  and-  Solid  Geo- 
metry". 

Miss   Holmes. 

Mat.  S  3-1.    Advanced  Algebra  (DC  4-1)  5  hrs. 

The  principles  of  elementary  algebra  are  reviewed  and  the  work  is 
continued  through  the  theory  of  exponents,  quadratics,  roots  of  an  equa- 
tion, progressions,  logarithms,  continued  fractions,  permutations  and 
combinations,  the  graphical  solution  of  the  quadratic  systems,  and  the 
theory  of  equations.       Hawkes's  "Advanced  Algebra"  is  the  text  used. 

Text: 

Hawkes :      Advanced  Algebra. 

Mr.  Hibbard 

Mat.  S  3-2    Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  (DC  4-2)  5  hrs. 

The  work  in  plane  trigonometry  covers  the  solution  of  triangles  by 
logarithms,  the  derivation  of  the  trigonometric  functions  in  terms  of  the 
remaining  functions,  the  functions  of  angles  greater  than  90  degrees,  the 
functions  of  -A  in  terms  of  A,  radian  measure,  the  derivation  of  for- 
mulae for  the  sum  and  difference  of  two  angles,  double  angles  and  half 
angles,  and  also  for  each  possible  solution  of  triangles,  complex  numbers, 
trigonometric  equations,  and  the  graphs  of  the  trigonometric  functions. 

In  spherical  trigonometry  general  formulae  are  derived  for  the  trigono- 
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metric  functions  and  their  application  made  to  the  solution  of  spherical 
tiiangles. 

The  texts  used  in  this  course  are  Taylor's  "Plane  and  Spherical  Trigono- 
metry"; VanVelzer  and  Slichter's  "Four  Place  Logarithm  Tables". 

Mr.  Hibbard 

Mat.  DS  4-1.     Analytical  Geometry.  5  hrs. 

Mat.  DS  4-2     Differential  Calculus  5  hrs. 

These  subjects  are  offered  as  elective  courses  in  the  fourth  year  to 
those  who  desire  advanced  work. 

Mr.  Hibbard 

Mat.  A  1-1.  3  hrs. 

Mat.  A  1-2  3  hrs. 

Advanced  Arithmetic,  two  hours  per  week;  Methods  in 
Arithmetic,  one  hour  per  week 

The  work  in  advanced  arithmetic  is  designed  to  give  a  teaching  know- 
ledge of  the  subject.  Rigid  proof  of  the  principles  underlying  the  funda- 
mental operations,  tests  of  divisibility,  fractions,  the  equation,  and 
logarithms  is  required. 

Due  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  application  of  the  equation  to  the 
solution   of  problems. 

The  work  in  methods  is  confined  largely  to  four  main  topics : 

a.  Historical :  The  methods  that  have  prevailed  in  the  teaching  oi 
arithmetic  are  studied  as  a  basis  for  the  present  teaching  of  the  subject. 

b.  The  Formal  Lesson-steps :  The  basis  of  a  plan  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  lesson  according  to  the  formal  lesson-steps  of  Rein  are  con- 
sidered  under  this   head. 

c.  Observation  of  Teaching:  Type  lessons  are  taught  by  the  head  of 
the  department  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  application  of  the  plan 
to  the  teaching  of  arithmetic. 

d.  Teaching :  Actual  teaching  in  the  grades  is  required  of  all  students 
in  this  course.  The  following  texts  are  used  Beman  and  Smith's  "Higher 
Arithmetic";  McLellan  and  Dewey's  "Psychology  of  Number";  Smith's 
"The  Teaching  of  Elementary   Mathematics". 

Mr.  Hibbard 

Mat.  BI  1-1  (BII  1-1).  4  hrs. 

A  course  in  advanced  arithmetic  and  methods  repeated  each  semester. 
Similar  to  course  AI  outlined  above. 

Mr.  Hibbard 
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Department  of  Languages 

Latin 

Lot.  C  1-1.  5  hrs. 

Lot.  C  1-2  6  hrs., 

First  year  Latin — forty  zveeks 

The  first  year's  work  is  devoted  to  a  thoro  study  of  the  essentials  of 
Latin  grammar.  English  and  Latin  grammatical  usages  are  compared, 
and  in  the  study  of  the  Latin  vocabulary,  English  derivatives  are  con- 
stantly sought.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  easy  connected  reading  is 
introduced. 

Mr.   Chessman 

Lat.  C  2-1       Caesar — twenty  weeks  5  hrs. 

Extracts  from  Caesar's  Gallic  wars  are  read.  Those  passages  are 
selected  which  throw  most  light  on  the  customs  and  manners  of  the 
Roman  people  and  the  Gallic  tribes  with  whom  they  came  in  contact. 
Greenough,  D'Ooge,  and  Daniell's  "Second  Year  Latin"  will  be  the  text 
used. 

Mr.   Chessman 

Lat.  C  2-2     Cicero — twenty  weeks  5  hrs. 

The  orations  of  Cicero  against  Catiline  will  be  read.  The  orations 
will  be  outlined  in  brief  form  and  Cicero's  merits  as  an  orator  will)  be 
discussed.  The  history  of  the  time  and  its  social  condition  will  be  studied 
in  connection  with  the  work. 

Thruout  the  second  year  the  work  in  grammar  will  be  continued  by 
study  of  examples  taken  from  the  text  and  by  weekly  composition  work 
based  upon  the  text. 

Mr.   Chessman 

Lat.  C  3-1  5  hrs. 

Lat.  C  3-2  5  hrs. 

Vergil  and  word  study — forty  weeks. 

The  Aeneid  will  be  read.  More  stress  will  be  laid  upon  securing  a 
good  English  translation  than  upon  reading  any  definite  amount  of 
Latin.  Students  will  be  required  to  read  many  passages  from  English 
authors  wherein  allusion  is  made  to  classical  subjects.  Some  time  also 
will  be  devoted  to  word  study,  based  upon  short  English  classics  chosen 
especially  for  their  vocabulary.  Latin  composition  work  will  be  con- 
tinued,  based  largely  upon  Cicero. 

Mr.   Chessman 

Lat.  DC  4-1  5  hrs. 

Lat.  DC  4-2  5  hrs. 

The  work  in  Vergil  will  be  continued  and  additional  orations  of 
Cicero  will  be  read  so  that  the;  completed  course  will  be  equivalent  to 
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the  entrance  requirements  of  the  best  colleges.  A  brief  study  will  also 
be  made  of  the  history  of  Roman  literature,  and  short  extracts  will  be 
read  from  the  authors  of  various  periods.. 

Mr.   Chessman 

German 

This  course  of  German  is  designed  to,  give  a  working  know- 
ledge of  German  to  the  student,  which  will  enable  him  to  plan 
further  work  in  the  same.  The  course  as  outlined  and  the 
texts  suggested,  are  intended  to  convey  the  general  scope  and 
amount  of  work  which  the  student  must  satisfactorily  complete 
in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  credits  in  this  language  work. 

Ger.  1-1     (C2-1)  5  hrs. 

In  this  semester  the  first  principles  of  German  grammar  are  studied  to- 
gether with  exercises  in  simplest  reading  and  composition.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  pronunciation,  and  some  conversational  work  is  done.  The 
texts  used  will  be :  Vos,  "Essentials  of  German" ;  Collar,  "First  Year 
German";    and    Wesselhoeft,    "German    Exercises". 

Ger.  1-2  (C  2-2)  5  hrs. 

In  this  semester  the  principles  of  German  grammar  are  completed, 
and  easy  reading  and  composition  work  are  continued.  The  texts  which 
will  be  used  for  reading  are:  Guerber,  "Maerchen  und  Erzaehlungen 
fuer  Anfaenger",  and  Bernhardt,  "Kleine  Geschichten". 

Ger.  2-1  (C  3-1)  5  hrs. 

Poems  and  prose  selections  of  moderate  difficulty  are  read  during 
this  semester.  The  principles  of  systematic  grammar  are  pursued,  some 
memory  work  is  given  and  the  lives  of  the  chief  German  authors  are 
studied.  Composition  and  conversation  are  continued.  The  grammar 
text  used  will  be  Thomas's  "Practical  German  Grammar" ;  the  com- 
position text,  Pope's  "German  Composition";  and  the  reading  texts, 
Klenze's  "Selected  Poems"  and  Storm's  "Immensee". 

Ger.  2-2  (C  3-2)  5  hrs. 

Together  with  a  reading  of  classical  poems,  work  is  continued  in  the 
syntax  of  the  language,  in  German  prose  composition  and  in  the  bio- 
graphy of  authors.  "Hoeher  als  die  Kirche"  and  selected  short  comedies 
from  modern  German  will  be  read. 

Ger.  D  3-1  5  hrs. 

This  course  will  consist  of  short  studies  in  literature;  also  in  history 
of   language   and   word    formation. 

Reading  Texts: 

Baumbach:    "Der  Schwiegersohn." 
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Schiller.    "Wilhelm  Tell"  or  "Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans." 
Bernhardt : .   "Deutsche  Litter  atur  geschichte ." 
Freytag:     "Die  Journalist  en." 

Ger.  D  3-2.  5  hrs. 

This  course  is  simply  a  continuation  of  course  D  3-1. 

Reading  Texts: 

More  difficult  poems  of  Schiller  and  Goethe. 
Freytag:     "Aus  dem  Staat  Friedrichs  des  Grossen" 
Lessing :     "Minna  von  Bamhelm." 
Goethe  :    "Hermann  und  Dorothea." 

A  short  essay  in  German  is  required  on  each  text  read  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  reading  of  the  same.  A  knowledge  of  German  life  and 
ideas  is  imparted  as  far  as  possible  by  the  reading  of  Baker's  "Seen  in 
Germany",  and  Kron's  "German  Daily  Life".  The  magazine  "Die 
Woche"  is  on  the  library  tables. 
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Department  of   Music 

To  teach  music  intelligently  in  public  schools,  students  must 
master  all  the  difficulties  in  notation,  gain  an  appreciation  of  the 
subtler  beauties  of  construction,  and  be  able  to  show  these  in 
performance.  The  study  of  public  school  music  lays  a  two- 
fold duty  upon  any  music  department  preparing  teachers :  first 
the  duty  of  the  teaching  of  the  subject;  second,  the  duty  of  en- 
livening the  whole  with  a  keen  and  sensitive  appreciation  of  the 
artistic.  The  purpose  of  the  department  is  education  along  both 
these  lines. 

Practically  regarded,  no  teacher  can  afford  to  remain  unedu- 
cated in  this  branch,  for  even  in  the  smaller  towns  and  rural 
districts  boards  want  teachers  who  can  teach  music.  Specialists 
in  music  have  a  delightful  line  of  work  with  higher  salaries.  As 
an  aid  in  discipline,  concentration  in  study,  and  school  spirit,  it  is 
invaluable. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  this  department  not  only  to  pursue  the 
class  work  but  to  give  to  the  entire  student  body  as  many  oppor- 
tunities as  time  and  talent  admit  to  hear  and  perform  good  music 
in  recitals,  concerts,  glee  clubs,  choruses,  and  orchestra. 

Mus.  A  2-2  5  hrs. 

The  work  includes  class  recitations  and  sight  reading,  ear  training, 
artistic  rote  singing,  as  well  as  a  discussion  of  the  methods  to  be  followed 
in  teaching  music  according  to  an  outline.  In  notation,  the  following 
elements  will  be  taken  up :  time  and  key  signatures,  notes,  rests,  dots, 
terms  for  movement,  style,  etc.  The  major  scales  in  relation  to  each 
other,  the  formation  of  chords,  and  minor  scales,  will  form  a  part  of  the 
work  in  elementary  harmony.  Writing  music  from  memory,  reproduc- 
tion of  short  phrases  from  dictation,  study  of  the  phrase  and  period,  and 
original   expression,  will   also  be  included. 

Miss  Chamberlain 

Mus.  BI  1-2 

2  hrs.  per  week  third  quarter ;  3  hrs.  per  week  last  quarter. 

This  course  is  designed  to  enable  the  student  to  read  correctly  at  sight 
with  a  knowledge  of  key  and  time  signatures,  to  write  from  memory 
familiar  songs  and  from  dictation,  short  phrases.  Instruction  will  be 
given  in  the  method  of  teaching  music  in  graded  schools. 

Miss  Chamberlatn 

Mus.  B  II  1-2 

2  hrs.  per  week  third  quarter ;  3  hrs.  per  week  last  quarter. 

This  course  is  very  similar  to  course  BI  1-2,  except  that  emphasis  will 
be  laid  upon  the  relations  of  music  to  the  ungraded  schools 

Miss  Chamberlain1 
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Mus.  B  III  1-1 

2  hrs.  per  week  first  quarter ;  3  hrs.  per  week  second  quarter. 

This  course  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  primary  teachers.  The 
work  will  include  instruction  in  sight  reading  and  ear  training.  Especial 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  rote  song,  its  place  in  musical  education,  its 
interpretation  and  educating  value. 

Miss  Chamberlain 

Mus.  B  VI  1-1  4  hrs. 

Mus.  B  VI  1-2  4  hrs. 

a.  Sight  reading  and  use  of  voice. 

b.  History  of  music. 

a.  Singing  at  sight  in  all  keys  by  the  sol-fa  system  and  neutral  sylla- 
bles. The  work  will  progress  from  the  simpler  exercises  for  primary  use 
thru  exercises  illustrative  of  all  time  problems  to  work  in  bass  clef  and 
in  three  or  four  parts.  There  will  be  lectures  upon  the  child's  voice,  the 
adult  and  changing  voice,  and  their  use,  illustrated  by  examples. 

b.  The  history  of  music  will  include  a  study  of  the  music  of  ancient 
peoples,  that  of  mediaeval  times  used  in  the  churches  and  sung  by  the 
troubadours  and  minnesingers,  and  the  modern  types  characterized  by 
the  oratorio  and  the  opera,  the  schools  that  rose  and  their  prominent 
exponents. 

Miss  Chamberlain 

Mus.  B  VI  1-3  4  hrs. 

Mus.  B  VI  1-4  4  hrs. 

a.  Harmony. 

b.  Ear  training  and  analysis  of  musical  form. 

a.  Harmony  is  the  grammar  of  music  and  essential  for  intelligent  com- 
prehension. Major  and  minor  scales,  intervals,  chord  formations,  modula- 
tions, etc.,  must  be  thoroly  understand. 

b.  Ear  training  means  careful,  systematic  training  of  the  ear,  leading 
to  accurate  and  intelligent  hearing.  Analysis  of  musical  form,  of  the 
phrase,  period,  theme,  etc.,  as  used  in  the  song,  sonata,  op.era,  and 
oratorio,   follows  naturally. 

Miss  Chamberlain 

Mus.  B  VI  1-5.    Methods.  5  hrs. 

Mus.  B  VI  1-6.    Methods  and  Teaching.  3  hrs. 

In  this  course,  work  for  the  eight  grades  and  high  school  will  be  care- 
fully outlined,  and  methods  for  the  presentation  of  such  work  fully  dis- 
cussed. The  rote  song  will  be  considered  as  a  training  for  the  artistic 
sense,  and  as  a  means  to  the  mastery  of  the  technical.  A  list  of  avail- 
able material  will  be  given.  Original  composition,  a  phase  of  music  work 
finding  great  favor,  will  occupy  several  weeks  of  the  second  semester. 
The  theory  of  melodic  progression  will  be  studied  in  this  connection. 

Miss  Chamberlain 
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Private   instrumental   lessons  are   given  by  the  instructor  in 
charge. 

Rent  of  Piano  for  daily  practice : 

45  minutes  daily  for  three  months $2.00 

One  and  one  half  hours  daily  for  3  months. . .   3.25 

The  Girls'  Glee  Club  and  the  Boys'  Glee  Club  make  a  specialty 
of  the  study  of  music  appropriate  for  male  or  female  voices  alone. 
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Department  of  Drawing 

This  department  offers  full  courses  of  instruction  in  public 
school  art  such  as  is  required  in  the  graded  schools  of  this  coun- 
try. It  offers  also  a  special  art  course  to  qualify  graduates  as 
teachers  of  i  art  in  public  and  private  schools.  The  purpose  of  the 
course  is  to  train  the  powers  of  observation,  secure  some  degree 
of  skill  and  originality  of  expression,  and  cultivate  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beautiful. 


Dr.  A  1-2  (BIV  1-1)  (BV  1-1).     Freehand  Drawing.        5  hrs. 

This  course  embraces:  (1)  work  in  charcoal  and  pencil  from  type 
forms,  still  life,  and  casts;  (2)  the  technical  problems  of  proportion, 
perspective,  composition,  and  light  and  shade;  (3)  blackboard  sketching; 
(4)  study  of  landscape,  plants,  flowers,  and  out-of-door  sketching;  (5) 
water  colors;  (6)  design,  decorative,  constructive,  and  applied;  (7)  pose 
drawing;  (8)  clay  modeling  and  (9)  methods  of  teaching  drawing  in 
the  various   grades. 

Miss  Eggeman 

Dr.  BI  1-2  (BII  1-2)   (Bill  1-1). 

3  hrs.  per  week  first  or  third  quarter,  and  2  hrs.  per  week  second 

or  last  quarter. 

The  work  in  this  course  consists  of:  (1)  study  of  perspective  princi- 
ples and  work  in  outline,  light  and  shade,  and  values  from  type  forms, 
still  life  and  flowers;  (2)  space  relation  and  simple  composition;  (3) 
blackboard  sketching;  (4)  pose  drawing;  (5)  study  of  historic  ornament 
and  exercises  in  original  designs  for  wall  paper,  book  covers,  and  other 
subjects,  covering  the  main  problems  in  decorative  design;  (6)  water 
colors;  (7)  methods  of  teaching  drawing  in  the  various  grades. 

Miss  Eggeman 

Dr.  BIV  1-2  (BV  1-2).    Freehand  drawing.  5  hrs. 

This  course  is  a  continuance  of  the  work  given  in  course  BIV  1-1 
(A   1-2). 

Dr.  BIV  1-3  (BV  1-3).    Mechanical  drawing  5  hrs. 

The  techinal  problems  of  proportion,  perspective,  and  composition,  are 
taken  up  in  turn.  Two  studies  are  made  from  plant  forms  with  pencil, 
charcoal,  pen  and  ink,  water  colors,  and  crayon.  This  course  embraces  a 
study  of  historic  ornament,  exercises  in  original  ^  designs  and  other  sub- 
jects covering  the  main  problems  in  decorative  design. 

Miss  Eggeman 
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Dr.  BIV  1-4  {BV  1-4)     Teaching.  3  hrs. 

Dr.  BIV  1-5     Design  2  hrs. 

Dr.  BIV  1-6.     Design  2  hrs. 

Principles  and  practice  in  designing  applied  to  special  problems  for 
the  manual  training  and  drawing  certificate. 

Miss  Eggeman 

Dr.  BV    1-5.     Design  2  hrs. 

Dr.  BV  1-6.     Design  2  hrs. 

Principles  and  practice  in  designing  applied  to  special  problems  for  the 
drawing  and  domestic  art  certificate. 

Miss  Eggeman 

Dr.  BV  1-8.     Water  colors  and  sketching.  3  hrs. 

This  course  is  intended  to  increase  the  student's  power  to  appreciate 
the  master  pieces  of  art,  as  well  as  to  increase  his  power  to  express  his  own 
artistic  concepts. 

Miss  Eggeman 
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Department  of  Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Art 

The  work  in  this  department  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of 
all  teachers — those  who  wish  to  be  generally  informed  on  the 
subject  as  a  regular  grade  teacher,  and  also  for  those  who  wish 
to  specialize. 

The  necessity  for  industrial  work  in  our  schools  is  a  recognized 
fact  and  in  order  to  be  fully  prepared  for  their  work  teachers 
today  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  subject.  So  rapidly  has 
the  subject  come  to  the  front,  that  the  demand  for  teachers  thoro- 
ly  trained  in  these  lines  is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply. 

The  new  building  for  this  department  already  described  (p../ 
offers  every  facility  for  this  work.  The  equipment,  including 
benches,  tools  and  materials,  is  most  complete.  The  regular  part 
of  the  work  is  done  in  the  laboratory  and  it  is  hoped  to  develop 
both  technique  and  appreciation.  The  work  in  design  will  be 
emphasized  as  strongly  as  that  of  execution. 

To  cover  the  cost  of  materials  used,  a  laboratory  fee  of  $1.00 
a  semester  will  be  charged  in  all  courses  in  manual  training  and 
domestic  art. 

Man.  A  1-2  10  hrs. 

The  work  in  this  course  includes  elementary  work  in  handicraft,  such 
as  card  board  construction,  weaving  and  raffia,  clay  work,  stenciling,  simple 
wood  work,  etc. 

Man.  BI  1-2  8  hrs. 

In  this  course  such  materials  will  be  used  as  can  be  easily  obtained,  and 
the  work  will  consist  of  such  constructions  as  can  be  carried  out  with 
small  equipment.  The  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  show  teachers  what  can 
bt  done  in  the  line  of  manual  training  in  country  districts  where  little  or 
no  provision  is  made  for  the  teaching  of  the  subject. 

Man.  BII  1-1.     Rural  Arts  4  hrs. 

This  course  includes  that  portion  of  manual  training  and  domestic  arts 
which  is  adapted  to  rural  communities.  It  will  prepare  the  rural  teacher 
to  direct  the  children  in  rural  communities  toward  greater  efficiency  both 
in  mechanical  skill  and  artistic  appreciation,  and  will  enable  such  teacher 
to  exert  a  definite  influence  in  behalf  of  the  welfare  of  the  rural  home. 

Man.  Bill  1-1  (BIV  1-1).     Primary  handwork  5  hrs. 

In  this  course  will  be  considered  the  possibilities  of  paper  and  card 
board  construction,  and  weaving  raffia  and  textile  work  for  these  grades. 
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Man.  BIV  1-2.    Intermediate  handwork  5  hrs. 

This  course, will  deal  with  more  difficult  processes  in  card  board  con- 
struction, basketry,  stenciling,  and  simple  woodwork. 

Man.  BIV  1-3.     Advanced  handwork  5  hrs. 

Man.  BIV  1-4.     Advanced  handwork  5  hrs. 

The  purpose  in  this  course  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  grammar  grades. 
In  it  will  be  considered  the  use  of  wood  working  tools  in  making  a 
variety  of  articles.     Other  mediums,  as  leather  and  metal,  will  be  studied. 

Man.  BIV  1-5.     Industrial  art  and  methods  3  hrs. 

Man.  BIV  1-6.     Industrial  art  and  teaching  5  hrs. 

In  the  third  and  last  quarters  industrial  art  will  be  given  three  hours 
per  week  and  teaching  two  hours. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  consider  general  problems  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  industrial  arts,  such  as,  the  source  and  manufacture  of  mater- 
ials, equipment  and  supplies,  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  literature  on 
the  subject. 

Man.  BV  1-1.     Elementary  handwork  5  hrs. 

Man.  BV  1-2.     Elementary  handzvork  5  hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  teachers  a  general  idea  of  the  handwork 
which  may  best  be  given  to  students  in  the  elementary  school. 

Man.  BV  1-3.     Hands  ewing  10  hrs. 

In  this  course  the  elements  of  hand  sewing  are  studied  and  adaptations 
are  made  suitable  for  intermediate  grade  students. 

Man.  BV  1-4.     Cooking  and  teaching  10  hrs. 

The  preparation  and  serving  of  foods  with  the  study  of  food  principles 
is  the  main  object  in  this  course. 
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Department  of   Physical   Education 

Women 

The  purpose  of  the  courses  in  physical  education  is  to  improve 
the  physical  condition  of  the  students,  thereby  increasing  their 
mental,  mural  and  physical  capacities.  In  view  of  this  fact,  all 
students  of  the  Normal  School  are  required  to  take  the  gymna- 
sium work  as  outlined  below,  unless  especially  excused.  A  care- 
ful physical  examination  of  each  student  is  made  upon  entrance 
and  at  the  close  of  the  school  year.  All  physical  defects  such 
as  spinal  curvature,  round  shoulder,  flat  foot,  and  defective  eye- 
sight and  hearing  are  carefully  noted  and  especial  exercises  pre- 
scribed. In  case  of  marked  abnormality,  special  medical  gym- 
nastics will  be  given.  Thruout  the  year  talks  will  be  given  on 
personal  hygiene  and  rational  living.  These  will  be  supple- 
mented by  personal  conferences.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
classes  ,the  swimming  pool  and  bowling  alleys  will  be  open  to 
the  women  students  two  afternoons  a  week.  The  tennis  courts, 
hockey  field,  and  dancing  green,  will  afford  apportunity  for  out- 
door games  and  plays.  Basketball  is  played  thruout  the  winter 
season. 

Students  electing  A  or  B  courses  (except  BVI)  who  have  had 
no  previous  work  in  physical  education  will  be  required  to  take 
physical  education  thruout  their  course. 

N.B. — In  order  to  have  the  gymnasium  suits  uniform,  students 
are  requested  not  to  purchase  them  until  after  their  arrival. 

PhE.  1-1.     Gymnastics  3  hrs. 

The  work  includes  instruction  in  correct  walking  and  standing  positions, 
marching,  elementary  Swedish  gymnastics,  rhythm  work,  and  gymnastic 
games.     Some  work  on  stall  bars  is  also  given. 

Miss  Deems 

PhE.  1-2.     Gymnastics  and  Athletics  3  hrs. 

Marching,  Swedish  gymnastics,  fancy  steps,  and  the  simple  folk  dances 
are  included  in  the  work  in  this  course.  Relay  races  and  competitive 
games  are  given  thruout  the  year,  as  is  also  some  work  on  the  horse, 
parallel  bar  and  flying  rings.  In  the  spring  track  and  field  athletics  are 
introduced. 

Miss  Deems 

PhE.  2-1.     Gymnastics  (PhE  BVI  1-7)  3  hrs 

In  this  course  are  given  advanced  Swedish  gymnastics,  military  and 
figure  marching.    Games  and  athletic  work  are  continued. 

Miss  Deems 
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PhE.  2-2.     Gymnastics  3  hrs. 

The  work  of  this  semester  embraces  German  gymnastics,  calisthenics, 
and  fancy  drills  with  wands,  dumb-bells,  Indian  clubs,  balls,  flags,  and 
hoops.  The  more  complicated  dancing  steps  and  folk  dances  are  intro- 
duced .     Special  attention  will  be  given  to  outdoor  games  and  plays. 

Miss  Deems 

PhE  BVI  1-1   (Sci.  3-1).     Human  physiology  8  hrs. 

See  science  department  course  3-1. 

Mr.   Gwin 

PhE.  BVI  1-2.     Methods  in  teaching  physical  education      5  hrs. 

Miss  Deems 

PhE.  BVI  1-3.     Kinesiology  and  3  hrs. 

PhE  BVI  1-4.  applied  anatomy  3  hrs. 

The  aims,  varieties,  terminology,  and  effects  of  gymnastic  movements 
are  considered.  Swedish,  German  and  American  methods  are  compared, 
and  the  place  of  physical  training  in  education  discussed.  Lectures  and 
demonstrations  are  given  on  the  anatomy  and  mechanics  of  muscular 
exercise. 

Miss  Deems 

PhE.  BVI  1-5.     Special  Gymnastics  3  hrs. 

PhE.  BVI  1-6.     Special  Gymnastics  3  hrs. 

A  course  in  special  gymnastics  continuous  thruout  the  year.  Special  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  such  work  as  can  be  given  in  the  schoolroom  and 
playground.     This    will    include. 

(a)  Calisthenics,    free- work,    and    work    with    wands,    dumb-bells    and 
hoops ; 

(b)  Rhythm  work  and  folk  dances; 

(c)  Games  and  plays. 

Miss  Deems 

PhE  BVI  1-7.     Gymnastics  3  hrs. 

Same  as  course  PhE.  2-1,  which  see. 

Miss  Deems 

PhE  BVI  1-8.     School  hygiene  and  emergencies  3  hrs. 

The  following  topics  are  studied  in  this  course:  personal  health  as  a 
problem  in  vital  economics;  the  improvement  of  health  and  prevention  of 
disease  by  hygienic  means ;  the  teacher's  responsibility  for  the  health  and 
cleanliness  of  pupils ;  the  ventilation,  cleaning,  heating  and  lighting  of  the 

school  building.  t^ 

Miss  Deems 
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Men 

(a)  Equipment 

The  equipment  for  this  department  is  described  under  the  head- 
ings "Physical  Education  Building"  and  "Athletic  Field"  which 

see. 

(b)  Physical  Examination 

A  physical  examination  is  required  of  every  new  student. 
About  fifty  measurements  are  taken  and  various  strength  tests 
are  made  in  order  to  determine  the  relative  development  of 
various  parts  of  the  body.  The  hearing  and  vision  are  also 
tested,  the  spine  is  examined  for  curvatures,  and  the  vital  organs 
for  physical  inequalities.  The  examinations  are  by  appointment, 
and,  wherever  necessary,  corrective  exercises  are  given. 

(c)  Courses 

The  work  in  physical  education  for  men  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  Light  Gymnastics.  Dumb  bell  drills,  setting  up  exercises,  wand 
drills,  Indian  club  drills,  foot  work  and  indoor  games. 

(2)  Heavy  Gymnastics.  Squad  work  on  side  horse,  long  horse,  buck, 
parallel  bars,  rings,  horizontal  bar,  trapeze,  etc. 

(3)  Track  and  Field  Work.  Running,  hurdling,  high  and  broad  jump- 
ing, shot  putting,  discus  hurling,  pole  vaulting,  etc. 

(4)  Baseball  and  Football.  Football  is  played  in  the  fall  and  baseball 
in  the  spring.  No  student  is  allowed  to  play  football  who  in  his  strength 
test  totals  less  thn  1000  pounds. 

(5)  Basket  Ball.  This  game  is  played  during  the  winter  months  and 
is  open  to  students  whose  total  strength  exceeds  800  pounds. 

(6)  Swimming.  The  classes  in  swimming  will  meet  twice  a  week 
thruout  the  school  year.  The  various  strokes  are  taught,  also  diving, 
under  water  swimming,  and  methods  of  live  saving. 

(7)  Boxing.  Instruction  in  boxing  will  be  given  once  a  week  during 
the  winter  months  to  classes  of  limited  number. 

(8)  Fencing.  Instruction  in  fencing  will  be  given  once  a  week  during 
the  months  of  January  and  February  to  classes  limited  to  ten. 

(9)  Tumbling.  Both  squad  and  regular  class  instruction  will  be  given 
in  mat  work  once  a  week  thruout  the  winter  months. 

(10)  Tennis.  The  mild  climate  makes  it  possible  to  play  tennis  practi- 
cally the  year  around.  The  state  and  city  championships  are  held  annually 
on  the  school  courts  and  every  opportunity  is  given  students  to  learn  and 
practice  the  game. 
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Faculty 

William  R.  Bishop,  Supervisor. 
Bernice  McCoy,  Training  teacher,  Grammar  grades. 
Olive  Blanchard,   Training  teacher,  Intermediate  grades. 
Florence  Farlow,  Training  teacher,  Second  Primary  grades- 
K.  Marie  Long,  Training  teacher,  First  Primary  and  Kinder- 
garten. 
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Purpose 

The  Training  School  has  a  two-fold  purpose.  It  first  provides 
expert  instruction  for  the  children  who  attend  regularly.  This 
purpose  receives  strict  attention  on  the  part  of  the  training 
teachers  in  charge,  who  are  assisted  by  the  heads  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  Normal  School.  As  a  result,  the  children  in 
the  Training  School  are  doing  thoro  work  and  making  good 
progress. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  provide  means  for  the 
student-teachers  to  prove  themselves  professionally.  Prerequis- 
ite to  the  teaching  of  any  subject  in  the  Training*  School  is  a 
thoro  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  taught.  The  student- 
teachers  are  required  to  present  to  the  training-teacher  in  charge 
outlines  of  the  work  to  be  done  and  a  written  plan  for  each  les- 
son. Instruction  in  special  methods  in  the  different  subjects  is 
given  by  the  heads  of  the  departments  ,and  descriptions  of  those 
courses  may  be  found  under  the  appropriate  heading  in  the 
catalog. 

The  teachers  in  charge  of  the  Training  School  keep  in  mind 
the  interests  of  both  the  children  in  the  grades  and  the  student- 
teachers,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
the  school  as  indicated. 

Nature  study  is  largely  conducted  out  of  doors  in  direct  con- 
nection with  the  objects  studied.  Manual  training,  music,  draw- 
ing and  physical  education  are  taught  in  all  the  grades  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  heads  of  those  departments  in  the 
Normal  School. 

The  Training  School  is  provided  with  a  good  library  contain- 
ing books  for  teachers  and  supplementary  works  for  the  geo- 
graphy, nature  study,  history  and  language  work  of  all  the 
grades.  The  library  of  the  Normal  School  and  the  Lewiston 
City  Library  are  also  available  to  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the 
Training  School. 

Mothers'  Meetings 

Believing  that  in  order  to  work  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
children,  it  is  important  for  the  mothers  and  the  teachers  to  meet 
each  other  and  to  become  personally  acquainted,  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  Training  School  to  have  occasional  mothers'  meetings.  At 
these  meetings,  which  are  informal  and  social  in  character, 
questions  concerning  the  children's  welfare  and  peculiarities  are 
discussed  in  a  conversational  way,  and  the  parents  and  teachers 
are  brought  more  into  cooperation  and  mutual  understanding. 
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Parents  are  frequent  visitors  at  the  Training  School,  and  are 
always  cordially  welcome. 

Attendance 

The  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  Training  School  has  increased 
from  about  50  in  1904  to  about  200  in  1909.  In  order  to  do  its 
work  to  the  best  advantage  it  is  found  advisable  to  limit  the 
number  of  pupils  to  25  in  a  class.  This  also  enables  the  teachers 
to  give  special  attention  to  the  individual  pupils.  During  the 
past  year  there  have  been  many  applications  in  excess  of  this 
number,  especially  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades.  In 
such  cases  the  names  are  received  and  recorded  on  the  waiting 
list,  and  these  applications  are  given  the  preference  when 
vacancies  occur  at  the  opening  of  the  following  semester. 

The  Training  School  is  not  a  public  school,  and  pupils  are  not 
accepted  whose  influence  is  harmful  to  the  other  children  or 
whose  presence  is  a  hindrance  to  the  purpose  of  the  Training 
School. 

Next  Semester 

The  next  semester  of  the  Training  School  opens  Tuesday, 
September  14,  1909,  at  9:00  a.  m.  Parents  who  desire  further 
information,  or  who  wish  to  consult  in  regard  to  their  children's 
work,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  training  teachers 
concerned  or  with  the  Supervisor. 

Grades 

The  Training  School  comprises  eight  grades  and  the  Kinder- 
garten. Graduates  of  the  eighth  grade  are  prepared  to  enter 
directly  the  freshman  class  of  the  Normal  School.  Much  of  the 
teaching  in  this  grade  is  done  by  the  training  teacher  and  by 
other  members  of  the  Normal  School  faculty. 

Course  of  Study 

The  course  of  study  in  the  Training  School  follows  'in  the 
main  the  course  as  adopted  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  'of 
Idaho,  in  addition  to  which  work  is  done  in  the  departments  of 
manual  training  and  physical  education. 

Kindergarten  and    Primary  Grades 

Kindergarten  Year. 

Age.  for  entrance  preferably  six  years. 
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First  ^Semester:     Children  attend  morning  session  only. 

The  dominant  interest  of  this  semester  is  the  child's  study  of  his 
environment  in  his  home  life.  During  the  first  quarter  the  work  given 
is  that  of  any  standard  kindergarten.  The  work  of  the  second  quarter  f£ 
so  planned  as  to  form  a  gradual  transition  from  the  work  of  the 
kindergarten  proper  to  the  more  formal  work  of  the  first  grade.  Reading 
and  writing  are  introduced,  hut  no  text-books  are  used  except  certain 
renders  which   correlate  with   the  study  of  home  life. 

Second  Semester:  Children  attend  both  morning  and  afternoon  ses- 
sions. 

The  dominant  interest  in  the  second  semester  is  the  study  of  primitive 
life  as  exemplified  by  the  American  Indians.  The  study  of  the  seasons 
is  also  prominent.  Tn  connection  with  the  text,  supplementary  reading  is 
piven.  By  noting  and  grouping  words  of  like  sound  the  way  is  paved  for 
the  later  work  in  phonics. 
First  Grade. 

Reading — The  state  texts  form  the  basis  of  the  work,  but  suppiementary 
renders  are  also  used. 

Word  Study — Formal  word  study  is  begun,  with  work  in  phonics  and 
phonograms. 

Literature — Stories    from    Norse   mythology. 

Writing — At  first,  blackboard  writing;  later,  writing  on  unglazed  paper 
with  soft  lead  pencils  is  introdused,  supplemented  by  work  in  the  "Berry 
Writing  Book.  No.  1." 

Environmental  Study — Nature  study  in  the  primary  grade€  is  given  for 
flic  purpose  of  recognition  of  forms  and  increase  of  vocabulary.  Tn  the 
study  of  plant  life  children  are  expected  to  be  able  to  recognize  and 
name  four  type  trees,  fruits,  and  flowers.  In  the  study  of  animal  life, 
with  pets  as  types,  the  care  of  four  domestic  animals  is  taught,  and  a 
close  observation  of  their  activities  required.  The  study  of  human  life 
embraces  the  dominant  characteristics  of  the  races.  The  daily  observa- 
tion of  climatic  changes  and  conditions  comprises  the  study  of  inanimate 
nature. 

Xumber  Work — The  number  work  is  incidental.  It  is  emphasized  in 
number  games  and  in  exercises.     Counting  to  twenty. 

Second  Grade. 

Reading — Baker  and  Carpenter's  "Language  Reader,  No.  2",  and  sup- 
plementary readers.     Frequent  drill  in  sight  reading. 

Word  Study — Beginning  of  formal  spelling;  further  driH  in  phonics 
and  phonograms. 

Literature— German  mvthology :  stories  of  the  seasons. 

Writing— The  "Berry  Writimg-Book,   No.  2." 

Environmental  Study — A  general  study  is  made  of  the  peoples  of  hot 
and  cold  countries  and  nomadic  life.  This  is  preparatory  to  later  work 
in   qreographv. 

Arithmetic— Smith's  "Primary  Arithmetic,"  Chapters  I  and  II. 

Third  Grade. 

Reading— Baker  and  Carpenter's  "Language  Reader,"  No.  3  and  sup- 
plementary readers.  In  this  grade  the  stress  is  laid  rather  upon  the  child's 
grasp  of  the  thought  than  upon  the  mechanical  work  of  reading.  A 
children's  library  has  been  formed  and  the  children  are  encouraged  to 
take   out  books  for  home  use. 
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Word  Study— Formal  lessons  in  spelling  are  given.  By  the  end  of  the 
third  grade  children  should  have  a  good  working  knowledge  of  phonics 
and   phonograms. 

Language  Work— The  language  work  in  the  first  four  years  is  largely 
incidental  to  the  work  in  other  subjects.  In  the  tnird  grade,  letter  writ- 
ing and  written  answers  to  series  of  questions  comprises  the  beginning 
of  work  in  composition. 

Literature — Certain  gems  of  thought  are  studied  and  memorized,  and 
the  basis  of  the  story  work  is  found  in  the  tales  of  Robin  Hood  and 
King  Arthur. 

Writing — "Berry  Writing-Book,  No.  3."  Frequent  drills  in  free  arm 
movement  are  introduced. 

Geography — A  study  of  home  geography  is  made,  leading  thru  the 
state,  the  state  group,  and  colonial  history  to  world  geography. 

Arithmetic — Smith's   "Primary   Arithmetic",    Chapter    III. 

Manual  Training — The  manual  training  and  art  work  of  the  lower 
grades  is  incidental  to  the  other  phases  of  subject  matter  of  the  grade  in 
the  course  of  study. 

Music — The  work  consists  of  songs  suited  to  the  seasons,  with  special 
drill   on   rhythm. 

Physical    Education — Recreation   periods   between   every   two    classes. 

Intermediate  Grades 

Fourth  Grade. 

Reading — Cyr  Fourth  Reader;  stories  from  "Arabian   Nights". 

Sight  Reading — "King  of  the  Golden  River";  "Stepping-Stones  to 
Literature";    "Brooks  and  Brook  Basins". 

LanRuacre  Work — Scott-Southworth's  "Lessons  in  Language,"  to  page 
76.  Supplementary  work  on  sentences,  paragraphs,  poetry,  word  study, 
Tories  for  reproduction,  and  letter  writing. 

Spelling  and  Writing — Work  taken  from  other  subjects  with  special 
drill  on  diacritical  marking  of  vowels. 

Geography  and  Nature  Study — Nature  study  becomes  the  field  study 
o/  types  of  land  formation.  Excursions  and  sand  table  work  are  promin- 
ent. Geography  consists  of  the  study  of  the  great  round  world  from  the 
globe,  with  a  special  emphasis  upon  continental  structure  and  the  rela- 
tion of  the  continents  to  each  other. 

History — "Stories  from  English  History,"  read  by  the  teacher.  "Col- 
onial   Stories". 

Arithmetic— Smith's  "Primary  Arithmetic,"  Chapter  HI,  to  about  page 
200.     Special  drill  in  mental  arithmetic. 

Drawing  and  Manual   Training. 

Fifth  Grade. 

Reading— Cyr's  "Fifth  Reader",  complete.  Hawthorne's  "Wonder 
Book."  Longfellow's  "Hiawatha".  Sight  reading  from  "Stepping  Stones 
t<>   Literature"   and   Carpenter's  "Geographical   Readers". 

Language  Work— Scott-Southworth's  "Lessons  in  Language"  pages  76 
to  146.  Supplementary  work:  paragraphs,  poetry,  letter  writing,  word 
study  and  composition. 

Spelling  and  Writing— Work  taken  from  other  subjects.  Synonyms, 
homonyms,  prefixes  and  suffixes. 

Geography  and  Nature  Study— The  geography  is  the  study  of  the 
United   States   and   other   countries   of  North    America    with    particular 
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emphasis  on  the  industries  and  the  industrial  regions  and  cities  prominent 
therein. 

History— "Greek  Gods,  Heroes,  and  Men".     "Citv  of  the  Seven   Hills". 

Arithmetic— Smith's  "Intermediate  Arithmetic,"  Chapter  I  to  page  124. 
Special  drill  in  mental  arithmetic. 

Drawing  and   Manual  Training. 

Sixth   Grade. 

Reading— Cyr's  "Sixth  Reader."  complete.     Hawthorne's  "Grandfather's 
Chair.      Longfellow's  "Courtship  of  Miles  Standish". 
Sight    Reading— "The    Magic    Forest",      "Little    Journeys",      and    the 

"Geographical   Readers". 

Language  Work— Scott-Southworth's  "Lessons  in  Language,"  page  146 
to  end  of  book.  Supplementary  work:  poetry,  word  study,  and  composi- 
tion. 

Spelling,   work   taken   from   other  subjects. 

Geography  and  Nature  Study— Rapid  review  of  North  America  from  the 
standpoint  of  physiographic  processes:  detailed  study  of  South  America: 
Eurasia   begun. 

History— "Story  of  the  Middle  Ages";  "American* Leaders  and  Heroes". 

Arithmetic— Smith's  "Intermediate  Arithmetic",  pages  124  to  223. 
Special  drill  in  mental  arithmetic. 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training. 

In  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  the  Physical  Education  consists 
of  recreation  periods  between  each  two  classes,  and  half  periods  in  the 
gymnasium   three  times  a  week. 

The    following   list    is   appended   as   suggestive  of   additional 
material   for  sight   reading. 
Fourth  Grade. 

Kingsley,   Water  Babies;   de  la   Ramee,   A  Dog  of  Flanders;    Carroll, 
Alice,    in    Wonderland;    Anderson,    Fairy    Tales;    Browning,    The    Pied 
Piper   of    Hamlin :    Longfellow,    Wreck    of  the    Hesperus    and    Birds   of 
Killingsworth;   stories  from  the  Arabian  Knights. 
Fifth  Grade. 

Warner,   Being  a   Boy;   Kingsley,  Greek  Heroes;   DeGarmo,  Talcs   of 
Troy;  Burt.  Poems  Every  Child  Should  Know;  Burroughs,  Squirrels  and 
Other  Bur-bearers. 
Sixth  Grade 

Brown,  Rab  and  His  Friends;  Burroughs,  Birds  and  Bees.  Sharp  Eyes, 
and  Other  Papers;  Sewcll,  Black  Beauty;  Longfellow,  Paul  Revered 
Ride  and  Children's  Hour;  Swiss  Family  Robinson;  Aldrich,  Babic  Bel. 
and  The  Little  Violinist. 

Grammar  Grades 

Seventh  Grade. 

Reading — Cyr,  Seventh  Reader.  Sight  reading  from  the  following'. 
Lamb,  Tales  from  Shakespeare;  Longfellow,  Evangeline;  Hawthorne, 
Tales  of  the  White  Hills ;  Cooper,  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans ;  Irving, 
Knickerbocker's   History  of   New  York;   London,   Call   of  the  Wild. 

Grammar — Lewis,  Applied  English  Grammar,  Part  I.  Oral  language, 
correction   of  common  errors,  drill  in  good  usage,   singular  and  plural, 
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"to  be"  and  "to  have",  principal  parts  of  certain  verbs,  personal  pronouns, 
the  sentence,  statements  and  not-statements,  analysis. 

Spelling— (a)  Regular  lessons  in  the  more  commonly  misspelled  words 
taken  from  the  reading  lessons,  (b)  Special  lessons  on  difficult  words  in 
other  subjcets. 

Geography— Detailed  study  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Oceanic 
Islands. 

History— Mace,  School  History,  to  1360. 

Arithmetic— Smith  Advanced  Arithmetic  to  page  166.  Review  of 
fundamental  operations,  measurements,  longitude  and  time,  percentage, 
interest,  ratio  and  proportion,  business  arithmetic,  partial  payments,  dis- 
counts, and  partnership. 

Music,  drawing  and  manual  training. 

Eighth  Grade. 

Reading— Shakespeare,  Merchant  of  Venice;  Whittier,  Snowbound; 
Hughes,  Tom  Brown's  School  Days;  Dickens,  Christmas  Carol;  Lincoln, 
Gettysburg  speech  and  second  inaugural  address;  Franklin's  Autobio- 
graphy. 

Grammar — Lewis,  Applied  English  Grammar,  part  II.  Formal  grammar, 
the  parts  of  speech,  definitions  and  properties  of  the  same,  punctuation, 
inflections,  and  correct  usage. 

Spelling — Regular  lessons  on  words  taken  from  the  various  subjects 
studied. 

Geography — A  study  of  North  America  and  of  Europe  from  the  view 
point  of  their  commercial  life. 

History  and  Civics — First  semester,  history  of  the  United  States  from 
1860  to  the  present  time.  Second  semester,  civics.  Mace's  School  His- 
tory is  the  text  used  in  United  States  history. 

Mathematics — First  semester,  Smith's  Advanced  Arithmetic  is  com- 
pleted from  page  167.  It  includes  work  in  the  following  subjects;  ex- 
change, foreign  money,  metric  system,  taxes,  tariffs,  insurance,  stocks  and 
bonds,  powers  and  roots,  the  circle,  the  prism,  the  cylinder,  the  pyramid, 
and  the  sphere,  and  concludes  with  a  general  review.  In  the  second 
semester  constructive  geometry  is  studied.  The  text  used  is  Campbell's 
Constructive  Geometry. 

Music,   drawing,   and  manual  training. 

In  physical  education  the  girls  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  do  regu- 
lar floor  work  in  the  gymnasium  twice  a  week.  They  will  be  required  to 
have  suits  and  shoes. 
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Page  27,  Course  A,  second  semester;  for  (His.  A  1-1)  read  (His.  A  1-2) 
Page  28,  Course  BI,  Manual  Training  (Man.  BI  1-2)  ;  for  4  hrs.  read 
8  hrs. 

Page  29,  Course  Bill;  for  (Mus.  Bill  1-2)   read  (Mus.  Bill  1-1). 
Page  29,  Course  BIV;  for   (Man.  BII  1-1)   read   (Man.  Bill  1-1). 
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Class  of  1898 

Clemens,  Lillian   (Mrs.  Merchant)    Asotin,  Washington 

Crawford,   Ella    Seattle,   Washington 

Gregory,  Emma  (Mrs.  C.  S.  Osmers)   Lewiston 

GrirTeth,    Louise    E.    (Mrs.    Foster    **■ 

Harrington,  Jennie  (Mrs.  Clarence  Robnett)   Lewiston 

Herbert,   Inez   (Mrs.   Carl   Davis)    Mountain   Home 

Johnson,  Berna  (Mrs.  Noblets)    Honolulu,  H.  I. 

Knepper,    May    Highland,    Kansas 

McCoy,   Bernice    m Lewiston 

Patton,  Laura    Caldwell 

Reeder,  Bertha    Sand  Point 

Rogers,  Lillian    Spokane,  Washington 

Spackman,    Hannah    Boise 

Spackman,    Hester    Boise 

Stevenson,  Florence  (Mrs.  Medlar)   Rathdrum 

Wagner,  Ida  (Mrs.  Glaze)    Pullman,  Washington 

Ward,  Eula  (Mrs.  Wellman)    Kooskia 

Class  of  1899 

Corbin,  Hattie   (Mrs.  Ernest  Dixon) ...  .Pomeroy,  Washington 

Coston,  Anna  (Mrs.  Churchill) Boise 

Craig,  Mrs.  Edith    Cottonwood 

Craig,  Frank 

Downen,   Gertrude    Asotin,   Washington 

French,  Lulu   (Mrs.  W.  E.  English)    Genesee 

Gaddy,  Josie   (Mrs.  Melicke)    Cottonwood 

Harrington,   Minnie    Lewiston 

Lauby,   John    Nezperce 

Lee,  H.   P Council 

Monlux,  Calla  (Mrs.  )   Pullman,  Washington 

McMinimy,  G.  Orr   Ho 
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Noblett,  Leona  

Peterson,  L.   G Moscow 

Showalter,  N.  D Cheney,  Washington 

Soper,  Anna   Seattle,  Washington 

Wickersham,    Pearl    Wallace 

Wildenthaler,  Maude   (Mrs.  J.  E.  Kincaid) Lewiston 

Zinn,   C.   O Lenore 

Class  of  1900 

Calkins,    May    Moscow 

Doyle,  E.  J Lewiston 

Fabrique,  Cora  (Mrs.  Carlson)    Potlatch 

Cerhart,   Matilda    •. Genesee 

I  rreen,  Julia   (Airs.  Graff)    Portland,  Oregon 

Halverson,    Antoinette    Genesee 

Ingle,    Lei  m    Taney 

Kincaid.  Maude  (Mrs.  Miles  Reid)   Pocatello 

Korstad,    Martin    Seattle,   Washington 

Korstad,  Tom    Seattle,   Washington 

Melton,  Caroline  (Mrs.  Houser) Portland,  Oregon 

Xeal,  Olive  (.Mrs.  Claire  Monteith)    Portland,  Oregon 

Reber,    Sadie    

Scattaboe,    Sadie    Moscow 

Scully.   Margaret    Boise 

Showalter,  Lulu  (Mrs.  G.  G.  Carlisle)    Coeur  d'Alene 

Spofford,  Inez  (Mrs.  J.  C.  Ross)   Boise 

Sproat,   Ada    ,   Montana 

Taylor,   Bloom    Grangeville 

Wardrobe,   Neva   (Mrs.   Tucker)    Genesee 

Wilson,    Ida    Boise 

Wilson,  Laura   ( Mrs.  Wilson)    Moscow- 
Class  of  1901 

( ribbons,  Esther  M 

flawes,    Pearl    (Mrs.    Russel   McKinley) Boisd 

1  rolmes,   Lourentsina    Payette 

tiurm,   Eleanor   (Mrs.  W.   Page)    Sandpoiiij 

Inman,   Louis    

Jewell,    Ester    Weisei 

Knepper,   Edith    Highland,   Kansal 

Knepper,    Margaret    Germany 

I  jngenfelter,  Anna   

lor,  Kuth   ( Mrs.  Fred  Perkins)   Genesej 
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Peterson,   Theresa    Moscow 

Schneider.   Emma    Boise 

Simpson,  Leafy    Boise 

Torsen,   Anna    Viola,   Washington 

Skinner,  May  (Mrs.  J.  M.  Griffin)   Hermiston,  Oregon 

\\  aldo,  Mamie   Pomeroy,  Washington 

Walter,  Anna   (Mrs.  )    Caldwell 

Wilson,  Cliff   Alpowa,  Washington 

Wood,   Agnes    Boise 

Wood,  Myra   (Mrs.  Chas.  Pratt)    Grangeville 

Class  of  1902 

Bogan,  Rosa  Anaheim,  California 

Couch,  Isaac  **    

Cox,  Bertha   

Cox,  Fred    Spokane,  Washington 

Crockett,  Margaret   (Mrs.  Caldwell)    Sweetwater 

Davis,  Isabella  ** 

Dovle,  Mary    (Mrs.  Price)    Bellevue 

Floyd,  Lulu  (Mrs.  J.  W.  Fuld)    Hailey 

Callaway,   Katherine    Weiser 

Haevernick,  Jessie  (Mrs.  Roy  Adams)  .  .Valley ford,  Washington 

Hawkins,  Jessie    Hope 

McKissick,  Robert Lewiston 

Pierce,  Fay  (Mrs.  Harry  Beach)    ....  Kennewick,  Washington 

Snyder,  Inda    Lewiston 

Stockslager,  Ingabo   (Mrs.  Clarence  Thiessen)    Lewiston 

Thomas,  Louis    Kellogg 

Tiele,  Alvina  (Mrs.  John  Yocum) Peola,  Washington 

Tiele,   Anna    Genesee 

Torgenson,  Julia  (Mrs.  Korstad)    Seattle,  Washington 

Walker,  Tillie  (Mrs.  Kitsmiller)    Lewiston 

Ward,  Lena Lewiston 

Class  of  1903 

Anderson,    Katherine    Boise 

Brady,  Kate    Mountain  Home 

Brashears,  Ella  (Mrs.  )    Emmett 

Rriggs,  Grace  (Mrs.  Frank  Morris)    Lewiston 

Gammon,  Linnie  (Mrs.  J.  A.  Hubbard)    ..Dayton,  Washington 

Gregg,   Kate    Clarkston,  Washington 

Hage,   Martha    Boise 

Hazeltine,  Ida  (Mrs.  Hull)   Montpelier 
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Honan,   Cicily    Rathdrwm 

Hulme,  Edna  (Mrs.  Porter)    Peck 

Hurm,   Mary    '.'.'.'/.'.'/.'//  Sandpoint 

Kirkpatrick,   Hattie    (Mrs.   McGhee)    Weippe 

Larson,  Cora  (Mrs  )    

Linehan,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Arthur  Lau)   Soda  Spring's 

McGee,  Joseph    Weippe 

Mellen,  Gertrude  (Mrs.  Dick)    Boise 

Mellen,  Ruby  Mountain  Home 

Miller,   Frederick    : Mullan 

Miller,   Maggie    Lewiston 

Nye,    Minnie    Forest 

Randall,  Fannie   (Mrs.   Simon)    Cottonwood 

Reid,  Clement    Sprague,  Washington 

Robinson,  Mary  (Mrs.  J.  E.  McLean)    Moscow 

Sempert,    Martha    Grangeville 

Storer,  Ada  (Mrs.  O.  E.  Draper)   Spokane,  Washington 

Class  of  1904 

Asbury,   Nellie   Virginia    Moscow 

Cole,   Evangelina  T Seattle,  Washington 

DeBow,   Edna    Twin  Falls 

Emmett,  Robert  E Genesee 

Gwin,  Ethel  Anna    Gifford 

Gwin,  Laura  M Lewiston 

Hagan,  Amanda  (Mrs.  Larson)    Troy 

Kelsey,  Grace  M.  (Mrs.  Randolph  Lyman)    Montana 

Kindlie,  Clara  Jeanette   Coeur  d'  Alene 

LeCornu,  Grace  Nell  (Mrs )    ..Walla  Walla,  Washington 

McCory,  Elsie  Lee  (Mrs.  Huggins)   Westlak* 

McGill,  Kittie  Alice   Vollmer 

Needham,   Delos   J Lewiston 

Randall,  Cora   Cottonwood 

Rawson,  Minnie  M.  (Mrs.  Code)    Lewiston 

Reid,  Beatrice   Sprague,  Washington 

Sheldon,  Mary  Blanche  E Coeur  d'Alene 

Snyder,  Laura  Iola  (Mrs.  B.  C.  Barbor)    Lewiston 

Telcher,  Myrtle   M Gnangeville 

Glass  of  1905 

Bartles,  Elsie  Mae   Notus 

Brace,  Helen  D Nampa 

Decker,  Mary  Belle  (Mrs.  )    Nampa 
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Edwin,  Nellie    Moscow 

Gwin,  Willard  K Lewiston 

Hall,  Bessie  D.  Lena  (Mrs.  Frank  Raney) Vancoirrer,  B.  C. 

Kelly,  Gladys   Pomeroy,  Washington 

Kimbrowgh,  Emma  Mary   (Mrs.  M.  D.  Hall)    Lewiston 

Kimbrough,   Merle    Lewiston 

Myers,   Leora    Caldwell 

O'Neill,  Bernice   (Mrs.  John  W.  Greb)    .Spokane,  Washington 

Steininger,  Mary  J Harrison 

Taylor,  Louise  Annie Coeur  d'Alene 


Ckas  of  1906 

Armstrong,   Rosalind    Orofino 

Brekke,  Mabel  Adella   Troy 

Hitt,  Myrtle  Faith    Weiser 

Reel,   Mirbell  Mary    Boise 

Thomas,  Ada  F Boise 

Wood,   Bertlsm  Elizabeth    Weiser 

($ass  of  1907 

Anderson,   Lilliaw    Boise 

Curtis,    Ivy    Moscow 

Gentry,    Pearl    Lewiston 

Gwin,  Dora  Alice   Lewiston 

Haevernick,    Fannie    Lewiston 

Kelly,  Ethelyn  E Pomeroy,  Washington 

LeBaron,   Anna Payette 

McGrew,  Olive   Mary    Meridian 

Neal,   Mabel  Aanora Lewiston 

Pickler,   Emma  Olive    LaGrande,  Oregon 

Prather,   Mary    Spokane,   Washington 

Vince,   Edna  Belle    Potlatch 

Class  of  1908 

Auld,   Ina    Wardner 

Costello,  Margreta    Moscow 

Gallogty,  Ella  Elizabeth   Burley 

Irwin,  Lena  Frances  (Mrs.  Walter  W.  Poyfair)  Spokane,  Wash. 

Keane,  Mollie  Gertrude Genesee 

McLaren,  Edith  Louise   Lewiston 

Ogle,  Bessie  Laura   Peck 
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Alumni 


Vince,  Olive  Elizabeth    Lewiston 

Williamson,   Edith  Ross    Genesee 

Class  of  1909 

Alspach,   Sadie  B Payette 

Boehmer,  Beatrice  M Payette 

Carlson,  Joseph  E Troy 

Chase,  Florence  B Lewiston 

Cook,  Birdie  May    •. Caldwell 

Duty,  K.  Ellen    Lenore 

Eichenberger,   Rose  R Lewiston 

Hansen,  Laura  V Pocatello 

Jensen,   Flora  Alice    Lewiston 

McCrea,    Cora    , Weiser 

Newcomb,  Bonnie  Ethel   Coeur  d'Alene 

Nicolson,  Ethel  Emma   Marlette,  Michigan 

Sullivan,  Maude    Troy 

Weybright,  Belle  V Pleasant  Valley,  California 

Wiseman,    Evangeline    Boise 

Worthington,  Theresa  E Rosalia,  Washington 

Zimmerman,  Louis  A W^estlake 

**  Deceased. 


STUDENTS   IN   ATTENDANCE 
1907-8,    1908-3 


Alspach,    Sadie    B Payette 

Anderson,    i  lulda Orofino 

Anderson.   Mabel  J Lewiston 

Anderson,  Marie   Clarkston,  Washington 

Auld,   Ina    Wardner 

Barl  »ee,   Mabel    Kamiah 

Bartlett,    Barbara Lewiston 

Barton,   Ruby    Farmington,   Washington 

Bashor,  Ernest  G Summit 

Bayles,    Maude    Lewiston 

Bayles,  Ray    Lewiston 

Bean,  Elsie   Garfield,  Washington 

Beloit,  Jesse  J Summit 

Berg,   Marie   Burke 

Bishop,  Lelia    Clarkston,  Washington 

Beekley,  Hope    Summit 

Ely,    Leona    Orofino 

Boeck,    Etta    Boise 

Boehmer,   Beatrice    B Payette 

Boggs,   Christine    Hailey 

Bohen,   Florence    Minneapolis,   Minnesota 

Bond,  Anna  E Clarkston,  Washington 

Brassfield,    Queenic    A Lewiston 

Breeden,   Ralph    Lewiston 

Breeden,    Richard     Lewiston 

Brekke,    Mabel     Clarkston,    Washington 

Brooks,   Helene    Lewiston 

Brooks,  Mabel Milner 

i '  r<  >se,    Mabel    Boise 

Brown-Levvers,   IC.   Lucille    Twin   Falls 

Buckbee,   Stella    Sotithwick 

Burns,  Cyrus   R Oakesdale,  Washington 

Burns.   Gladys    Oakesdale,   Washington 

Bush,    Marie     Boise 
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76  Students 

Campbell,  Josephine Lewiston 

Campbell,    Myrtle    May 

Carlisle,    Margaret Kamiah 

Carlson,  Joseph  E Troy 

Carlton,   Ella    ././//  Chicago, '  Illinois 

Cams,  Eva  M Mountain  Home 

Carter,    Georgia    Lewiston 

Castle,   Edith    Picabo 

Chase,  Alice  H Coeur  d'Alene 

Chase,  Alice  M Lewiston 

Chase,   Florence   B Lewiston 

Christman,   Ethyl   A Nezperce 

Church,  Vera    Pomeroy,  Washington 

Clark,    Bernice    Grangeville 

Clark,  John Soldier 

Cleveland,  Ira   Summit 

Cleveland,  Satie   Summit 

Cochran,   Edna    Canfield 

Cochran,   Ethel    Canfield 

Cochran,   Omie Canfield 

Cock,  Birdie  M Caldwell 

Cook,   Grace   O Lenore 

Costello,  Reta    Moscow 

Courtney,  Edna   Pomeroy,  Washington 

Cox,    Ivy    Lewiston 

Cox,  Vieva    Lewiston 

Crews,  Alma    Kendrick 

Crom,  Forrest    Westlake 

Cross    Amelia    Lewiston 

Crowell,  Grace    Cambridge 

Curtiss,  Verne    Lewiston 

Daggett,   Roma Lewiston 

Davis,  William  F. Pomeroy,  Washington 

Dempsey,    Genevieve    Lewiston 

Dent,   Dorothy    Lewiston 

Dent,  Margaret   S Lewiston 

Deobald,  Evea   Kendrick 

Diether,   Lulu    Lewiston 

Diether,   Thea    Lewiston 

1  )ole,  Ernest  E Lewiston 

I  )ole,  Sanford  B Lewiston 

1  )ouglass,   Florence    Payette 

Drake,  Mary  A Oarkston,  Washington 

I  )riessel,  Henry  J Uniontown,  Washington 

bn  coll,  Kate Jordan  Valley,  Oregon 


Students  77 

Duty,   Ellen    Lenore 

1  tysart,  Dora  I Juliaetta 

f  tysart,   Francess  J Juliaetta 

Eichenberger,   Rose  R , Lewiston 

Ellsworth,   Grace    Waha 

Ellsworth,    Jennie    Waha 

Engle,   Edna    Caldwell 

Enoch.  Fannie    Lewiston 

Evans,  Blodwen  A Springdale,  Washington 

Eves,  Laura    Lewiston 

Facey,  Alice   S Boise 

Feldman,  Alice  M Spokane,  Washington 

Fix,    Katherine    Lewiston 

Flickinger,   Ellsworth    Lewiston 

Flint,  LeGrand    Rosetta 

Fluharty,  Ralph  R Rosetta 

Fogg,   Essie    Grangeville 

Fogg,    Mamie    Grangeville 

Fohl,  Franz   Portland,  Oregon 

Fortner,    Pearl    Weiser 

Freepcns,   Alva    Lewiston 

Gallogly,    Ella    Burley 

Garby,   Carl   D Lewiston 

Garey,   Helen   J Lewiston 

Garver,   Lela  M Clarkston,   Washington 

GifTord,    Lola    Gifford 

GifTord,    Bessie    Lewiston 

Gilman,   Leona    Crescent 

Gimlin,   Howard    Alpowa,   Washington 

Girard,   Henrietta    Moscow 

Gord,  Anna Troy 

Gord,   Ellen Troy 

Gordon,  Clara  E Lewiston 

Green,  Paul  J Anatone,  Washington 

Greene,  Amsel    Spalding 

Greene,   Eula    Spalding 

Gwin,  Emma  J Gifford 

Hackett,    Bertha    Clarkston,   Washington 

Hall,  Leila  May    Juliaetta 

Halloran,  Nora    Lewiston 

Hammond,  Leila   May 

Hansen,    Laura    Pocatello 

Harford,  Kenneth    Lewiston 

Harford,  Melina    Lewiston 

Harr,  Walter   Summit 


?**  Students 


Hartwig,    Louise    Westlake 

i  lawkins,  Lee   Bonners  Ferry 

J  leath,  Sarah  C Emmett 

J  Icnsley,   Fleeta    Lewiston 

I iersey,  Alice   M Lewiston 

I  licks,  Martha   Neil    Lewiston 

1  [ill,  Bessie    Clarkston,  Washington 

1  [offman,    Mamie    Lewiston 

i  [olenstein,    Laura    Lewiston 

1  lolmberg,    Mabel    Orofino 

Hopkins,  Hazel    Weiser 

i  [oughton,    Etha    Lewiston 

1  Lovey,  Ellen    Kooskia 

Hunter,  Alvin    Clarkston,  Washington 

Hurlbut,    Hazel    Lewiston 

Inghram,    Lelia Lewiston 

Ingle,  Claribel   Kendrick 

Irwin,    Lena    Juliaetta 

Isaksen,   Ida    Genesee 

Jackson,   Mabel    Vollmer 

Jacobson,   Marguerite    Erin,  Tennessee 

Jacobson,   Mary    Erin,  Tennessse 

Jensen.   Alice    Lewiston 

Jchnson,   Amy    Grangeville 

keane,   Mollie   G Genesee 

Kettenbach,   Marie    Lewiston 

Kimball.  Eva    Spokane.  Washington 

Kirkpatrick,    Edith Moscow 

Kress,    Margaret    Lewiston 

Laccource,   Hattie    Lewiston 

Lambert,   Effie    Genesee 

Lame,   Charles    Lookout 

Lame.   Floyd    Lookout 

I  ,angdon,  Rena  F Mohler 

I  ,ange,   Elizabeth    Cameron 

i  ,ange,   Magda    Cameron 

:  -  ['..iron.   Frank   Cavendish 

'  (  !  laron,   Irene    Cavendish 

!  ,ee,  Matilda   Lewiston 

LeQuime.   Aida    Lewiston 

Livingston,    Ruby    Juliaetta 

Lindsay,   Allie    .' Lewiston 

I  x>ugh,  Robert   Lookout 

Lough,  Roscoe  Gifford 

Lough,   Uriah    Gifford 


Students  79 

1  .ucas,  Ethel   Lewiston 

Mallory,   (Catherine    Lewiston 

Maris,   !  ,ena   Colfax,  Washington 

n,  ( rertrude   Lewiston 

Maxey,   Lorena    Canfield 

Mayer,   Margaret   Uniontown,  Washington 

rmack,  Robert  I Tamman) 

y,   Nora    Forest 

\  I  c(  Yea,  Cora    Weiser 

McDole,  Mayselle    Eddyville,  Towa 

Mills,  Jessie   May   Lewiston 

McKee,   Ola    Lewiston 

McLaren.  Edith Lewiston 

McLeod.  Nellie   Palouse,  Washington 

Miller.   George  S Lewiston 

Moore,  Ruby    Nampa 

Moore,  Mrs.  E.   R Lewiston 

Morrison,   George    Lewiston 

Morscheck,   Anna    Genesee 

Murch,   Madge   Pierce 

Mussel,    Myrtle    Homedalc 

Nave,   1  h  >mer    Lewiston 

n,    Arthur    Forest 

Newcomb,  Bonnie  Coeur  d'Alene 

Nichols,    Eva   D Lewiston 

Nichols,  Loia  C Lewiston 

Nicholson,  Lillian   Caldwell 

Nicolson,   Ethel  E Marlette,  Michigan 

Nixon,  Nellie  May    Teakean 

Noble,  Will • Orofino 

Ogle,  Bessie   '. Peck 

O'Neill,  Lawrence    Lewiston 

Olson,   Etta    Palouse.    Washington 

Oylear.    Daisy    Walla   Walla,   Washington 

r.  Julia  F Gifford 

Parkyn,  Glenn    Lewiston 

,  Lina  Tacoma,  Washington 

\  'eebles,  Leola    Grangeville 

1  'eehlcs,   Maude    Grangeville 

Pemberton,  Ruth   Kendrick 

Pender,  Olive   Snow 

Pigg,   Effie    : Glenns   Ferry 

Prather,   Rice    Spokane,  Washington 

Quince,    Frances    Wardner 

Rathbone,  Hazel  Fort  Collins,  Colorado 
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Redick,  Vina   Kamian 

Keed,   Bessie    Bellevue 

Remer,  Jettora    St.  John,  Washington 

Fice>   Irene   Lewiston 

Riley,  Edna   Culdesac 

Riley,  Ruth  Clarkston,  Washington 

Robinson    , Nettie    Lewiston 

Rowley,    Lucy    ".'.'    Lewiston 

Saunders,   Florence    Harpster 

Scott,   Inez    Lewiston 

Scott,   Mary   Kippen 

Scott,  William Kippen 

Sewell,  Glen    Lewiston  Orchards 

Sewell,  Hugh   Lewiston  Orchards 

Sewell,   Ray    Lewiston  Orchards 

Shaft",   Louise    Lewiston 

Shearer,  Virginia    Lewiston 

Shields,  Mabel    Tacoma,  Washington 

Shupert,  Gertrude    Lewiston 

Slane,  Esther  B Lewiston 

Slane,  Helen  C Lewiston 

Smailes,  Flossie    Lewiston 

Smith,  Alice  B Colton,  Washington 

Smith,    Doris    Lewiston 

Smith,   Louise    Moscow 

Smith,  Lulu    Lewiston 

Smith,  Rachel  M Valie 

Snow,   Effie   Culdesac 

Snyder,  Charles    Lewiston 

Snyder,  Martha Twin  Falls 

Sperry,   Mabel    Peck 

Stantial,   Carrie    Grangeville 

Stevens,  Daisy    Lewiston 

Stookey,  Blondell  E Lewiston 

Stookey,   Zelma    Lewiston 

Stotler,  Gladys   Boise 

Stranahan,  Thora    Lewiston 

Sullivan,   Maude    Troy 

1  ate,   Bessie    Moscow 

Tate,   Grace    Moscow 

Thomas,  Helen  J Lewiston 

Th<  trnburg,   Nettie St.  Joe 

r-lbeck,  Charles   Lewiston 

Topliff,   Roberta    Wallace 

Tyer,   Ethel    Lewiston 


Students  Rl 

Veatch,    Nora    Linden 

Vernon,  Maude   Lewiston 

Vince,  Olive  E Lewiston 

Waldahl,  Adeline   Boise 

Waldahl,  Alice    Boise 

Walker,  Alda   Grangeville 

Walker,  Nellie   Grangeville 

Walker,   Rufus    Grangeville 

Ward,  Frank   Spokane,  Washington 

Watson,  Marie   Lewiston 

Weeks,  Wilda   Lewiston  Orchards 

Wenz  Jean   Rathdrum 

West,  Bonnie  Lee   Lewiston 

West,   Everett    Lewiston 

Weybright,  Belle  V Pleasant  Valley,  California 

Wheat,   Luella    Ho 

White,  Homer  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Whiting,  Gladys    Greencreek 

Whitman,  Lela    Rosalia.  Washington 

Wjllard,  May   Lewiston 

Williamson.  Edith Genesee 

Wiseman.   Eva Boise 

Woodin,  Eurena   Iola 

Worthington,  Elizabeth   Rosalia,  Washington 

Wnrthington,    Theresa    Rosalia,   Washington 

Wyatt,  Jessie    Lewiston 

Yaden,  Gertrude   Shoshone 

Yergens,  Bernice  Kendrick 

Yount,  Myrtle Clarkston,  Washington 

Zimmerman,  Louis  A Westlake 


INDEX 


Academic    courses    25-27 

Academic    school    20 

Accommodations      for  young   men    15 

Administration     , 19 

Admission,  general  requirements  for   21-22 

Admission,   special   requirements    (see  courses) 

Advanced    standing    21-22 

Advisory    committees    7 

Algebra,  courses  in   47 

Alumni    Association    19 

Alumni,  list  of    69 

American  history,  courses  in    44-45 

Ancient    history,    courses    in    43 

A  ppointment  committee,  members  of    7 

Appointment  committee,  work  of   23 

Approved  schools,  committee  on    7 

Arithmetic,    courses    in    48 

Assembly,    committee    on 7 

Athletics    18.  59,  61 

Athletic    field    12 

Attendance,   expense  of    15 

Attendance  in   training   school    64 

Attendance,    students    in    75 

Auditorium     12 

Baseball     61 

Basketball 59.  61 

Biology,  courses  in   40-41 

Board   of   trustees,  members  of 3 

Botany,   course   in    41 

Buildings    9-13 

Calculus,    course    in    48 

Calendar     4 

Campus    8 

Certificates 22 

Certificates  of  credit  and  honorable  dismissal    16 

Chemistry,    courses    in     41 

Civics,  courses  in    44-45 

Columbian    Club  loan   fund    17 

Committees,    faculty    7 

Cooking,   course   in    58 

Courses     24-31 

Credentials     22 
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84  Index 

Credits    25 

Debating,   committee   on    7 

Debating    society    18 

Department    of    self-help    16 

Departments    of    instruction    24 

Designation    of    courses    25 

Diploma    22 

Domestic   art,   building    12 

Domestic  art,  courses  in   57 

Domestic  art,  special  certificate  in   22,  24,  30 

Dormitories     13-15 

Drawing,   courses    in    55 

Drawing,  special  certificates  in 22,  24,  29,  30 

East    wing    9 

Education,    courses    in    32-34 

Education,  history  of,  course  in 32 

Education,  physical   (see  physical  education) 

Elective    course    20,    27 

Elementary   pedagogy,   course   in    33 

English,    courses    in 35-39 

English   history,    courses    in    43 

Equipment     9-13 

Executive    committees    : 7 

Expense  of  attendance    14-13 

Faculty,    members    of    5-6 

Faculty    committees    7 

Faculty   of   training   school    62 

Fees    15-16 

Football    12,    61 

Geography,  courses   in    41  42 

Geography,   physical,   course   in    40 

Geometry,   courses    in    47-48 

German,  courses  in   50-51 

Grades   in   training   school    64 

Grammar,  courses  in  (see  English) 

Grammar   grades    67 

Greek   history,   course  in    43 

Gymnasium     11 

Gymnastics,    courses   in    59-61 

History,    courses    in 43-46 

History  of  Education    32 

History    of    school    8 

Hygiene,   course  in    60 

Intermediate   grades    66 

Kindergarten     64 

Kinesiology,    course    in 60 

Laboratory,  manual  training  and  domestic  arl    12,  57 

Laboratory,    science    9 

Languages,   courses   in    49-51 

Latin,    courses    in    49 

Lewis    Hall     13 

Lewistonian,    The     18 

Library 10 

Library  of  Lewis   Hall    14 

Life  certificate  20,  22,  27 


Index  85 

Literature    (see   English) 

Literary    societies    18 

Literary   societies,    faculty   committee   on    7 

Loan    funds    16-17 

Location    of    school 8 

Main    building     9 

Manual    training,    building 12 

Manual   training,    courses   in    57 

Manual   training,   special   certificate   in    22,   24,  29 

Mathematics,   courses   in    47 

Medieval  and  modern  history  (see   English  history) 

Methods,  general  and  observation,   course   in    32 

Methods  in  arithmetic    48 

Methods    in   English    37-38 

Methods   in  geography 41 

Methods    in    history    45 

Methods,    primary    34 

Mothers'  meetings,  training  school    63 

Music,   courses   in    52 

Music,    instrumental 54 

Music,  special  certificate  in    22,  24,  30 

Musical    clubs    54 

Nature  study,  course  in    42 

Non-resident    students     16 

N  ormal  School  loan  fund   16 

Observation  and  methods,  course   in    32 

Officers    of    administration 6 

Organizations,    student    17 

Pedagagy,   elementary  and   rural    33 

Pedagogical    library    10 

Periodicals,    list    of    10 

Physical   education,   building    11 

Physical  education,  courses  in   59-61 

Physical    education,    men     61 

Physical  education,  special  certificate  in   22,  24.  30 

Physical  education,   women    59 

Physical  geography,  course  in   40 

Physics,    courses    in    40 

Physiology,    courses    in    40 

Primary   grades    64 

Primary    methods     34 

Primary,    special    certificate    22,    24,  29 

Professional   courses    27-31 

Professional    school    20,  24 

Psychology,    courses    in    32 

Purpose   of   Normal    school    20 

Purpose  of  Training  school    63 

Railway    connections     9 

Registration    (see  calendar) 

Regular    session     20 

Rhetoric    (see  English) 

Roman  history,  course  in    43 

Rural  arts,  course  in    57 

Rural   certificate    22,  24,  28 

Rural   science,  course  in 42 


86  Judex 

School    law,    course   in    45 

Science,    courses    in    40-42 

Science,  domestic   (see  domestic  art) 

Science,    rural    42 

Self-help,    department    of    16 

Semesters     20 

Sessions     20-21 

Sewing,    course    in    58 

Societies   (see  Student  organizations) 

Sociology,    courses    in    33 

Spring    session    21 

State   constitution,  course  in    44 

Student    aid    16 

Student    publication     18 

Student  organizations    17 

Student's    outfit    15 

Students  in  training  school    64 

Students,    list    of    75 

Students,    non-resident     16 

Students'   association    7,  17 

Study   (see  library) 

Summer    normal    session     Zl 

Swimming    61 

Teaching,    courses   in    33 

Tennis     12,  61 

Training    school,    building    9 

Training  school,  course  of  study  in    64-68 

Training   school,   faculty   of    62 

Training    school,    grades    in 64 

Training    school,    mothers'    meetings    63 

Training    school,    purpose    63 

Trustees,    board    of    3 

Trigonometry,   courses   in    4'/ 

Tsceminicum    Club   loan    fund 1/ 

Tuition     16 

( 'nited  States  history,  course  in    44 

Young   Women's   Christian   Association    17 

Zoology,   course   in    40 
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